Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

— W.  Shakespeare 
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TOUCH E 


You  never  even  told  me  why. 
You  gave  me  most  of  what  I  am  today, 
But  you  wouldn't  even  wait  around 
To  peek  at  the  finished  product. 

I  am  a  woman  of  your  soft  touch, 
Of  your  wisdom  and  strength. 
My  body  is  as  yours,  and 
My  hair  and  my  voice  and  my  eyes. 
Our  blood  has  been  for  generations 
And  it  will  be  as  long  as  ...  ? 
Yet  still  you  deny  me  you. 

Well,  look  what  we've  done  to 
The  American  Image  of  Motherhood! 
Our  values/ visions  became  blurred 
So  quickly;  Never  again  to  be 
Accepted  or  understood  as  we  faced-off 
From  our  oh,  so  different  outposts. 

Embittered  Abandonment  was  never 
A  part  of  our  dreams,  but 
It  soon  became  a  Haunting  Nightmare 
To  you,  too. 

You  did 

What  I  did 

To  me. 

Didn't  you,  Momma  .  .  . 

Lainie  Davis 


LONG  TERM  GUARANTEE 
To  Jim 

Le'see  what  we  have  here — 
Little  rusty  'round  the  edges; 
Mighty  jammed  way  in  deep 
Where  it  sets  things  to  whirrin' .  .  . 
Gonna  take  some  time 
To  get  this  one  in 
W  or  kin'  order! 

But  she's  strong  and  solid — 

Comes  from  proud,  reliable  stock; 

And  awful  purty  at  that! 

Can  tell  she's  downright  ornery 

And  just  rarin'  to  go  .  .  . 

If'n  someone  could  just  do'er  up  right! 

Start' er  with  some  body  work — 
Really  make  her  shine! 
Tenderize  those  rusted  spots, 
A 11  she  needs  is  time  .  .  . 

Good  lube  job  and  she'll  be  purrin' 
Like  a  piece  of  well-oiled  machinery. 
Ha!  Now  the  only  sign  of 
What  she  useta  be  is 
A  grease  slick  on  some 
Long-forgotten  parkin'  lot. 


Lainie  Davis 


Donna  Myerbeck 


NIGHT  WIND 


The  howling  wind  throws  sand  against  my  window 

and  lashes  down  the  chimney,  threatening  the 

timid  fire.  Flames  flicker  .  .  .  creeping  shadows 

dance  amid  the  eerie  glow. 

Black  wisps  of  acrid  smoke  writhe,  then  rise 

from  charred  logs  and  swirl  towards  me. 

Seeking  comfort,  I  huddle  under  a  mountain 

of  covers  .  .  .  I  dare  not  cry  out .  .  . 

lest  there  be  no  answer. 

I  wrap  thin  arms  tightly  around  folded  legs 

and  rock  gently. 

Denying  fear,  I  dig  deeper  into  my  mind 

for  courage  .  .  .  there  is  none  to  he  found. 

Only  the  bitter  bile  in  my  stomach  has 

strength;  for  there  is  the  center 

of  my  being. 

You  are  the  night  wind,  casting  the  sand, 

brewing  the  bile  .  .  . 

What  can  I  do  with  your  grotesque  creation? 

I  cannot  shore  the  crumbling  walls 

or  light  the  sentinel's  tower 

or  send  fresh  air 

deep  into  the  dungeon  cells. 

I  am  the  ruins: 

I  shiver 

in  your  wake. 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


ROLLING 

Rolling  like  thunder 

he  overwhelmed  her. 

Settling  his  great 

weight  around  her, 

he  staked  his 

boundaries. 

He  never  asked 

permission; 

he  assumed  command, 

because  he  was  .  .  . 

he  ruled. 

A  nd  she, 

looking  for  reason, 

lost 

because  she  was 

not  sure. 


Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


LAST  WINTER 

Instinct  demanded  I  save  the  temple  —  the  shell 
—  the  roost  —  /  call  me. 

Why  I  loved  you,  I  can't  say.  Now  I  see 
nothing  in  you;  in  me,  there  is  again  the 
empty  hole  I  once  thought  filled.   That  hole 
—  it  was  from  skin  to  skin  —  contained 
as  a  drum  and  vacant. 

Mother  never  taught  me  how  to  deal  with  finality  — 
She  only  said,  "Never  give  up". 

The  tie  between  us  was  choking  me  —  taking 
my  life  in  quick,  sure  measures;  Nature 
decreed  I  save  myself;  I  cut  the  cord  and 
frayed  the  ends. 

I  remember  the  vibrations  —  bouncing  back  and 
forth  —  finally  escaping  to  assault  the  closest 
pair  of  ears. 

By  chance,  those  ears  were  innocent  of  the 
wrath  they  encountered.   Tears  became  sweat 
on  my  forehead  and  in  my  groin  as  I  stifled 
the  urge  to  mend  the  break. 

And  now,  from  the  hollow  I,  echoes  taunt  —  Is  this 
freedom  worth  the  cost? 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


J  AMI 

She  came 

soft  as  kitten  breath 
To  where  I  lay 

folded  like  Buddha 
And  slipped 

deftly  among  the 

tangle  of  limbs. 
Her  slight  weight 

warm  as  sauna  mist 
Washed  away  worry, 

we  slept 
.  .  .  Safe  .  .  . 


Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


WORDS 


When  I  was  a  child, 
I  enjoyed  unusual  things. 
Most  of  all,  I  enjoyed  watching  people  talk. 
It  was  fun  to  see  the  words  taking  shape 
deep  inside  those  gaping,  blood-red  caverns 
and  growing  too  big  to  be  held  prisoner 
by  the  silly  little  fence  of  white  stones, 
stones  that  were  broken  in  the  middle 
and  left  hanging  from  the  top 
and  sticking  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  slowly, 
ever  so  slowly, 

the  words  would  ooze  through  the  broken  fence  and  escape. 
And  the  words, 
dripping  from  lips, 
some  like  big  globs  of  apple  jelly, 
others  like  the  bubbles  of  sap 
that  bleed  from  wounded  trees, 
once  free  —  would  burst  angrily  in  mid-air 
and  splash  violently  in  all  directions, 
covering  everyone  with  sticky  goo 
(everyone,  except  me  — 
/  was  safe  — 

because  I  "Never"  listened!). 
Oh,  how  I  laughed! 

My  eyes  would  water,  and  I  thought  my  sides  would  burst! 
When  I  was  older, 

My  mother  said  I  never  laughed  as  a  child. 
I  was  such  a  good  and  quiet 
and  serious  little  girl;  "SHE"  said. 
Poor  Mother  — 
she  never  heard  my  laUGHter 


Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


Judy  Ilkovich 


THE  GIFT 


They  were  proper  beasts 
weaned  on  subtle 
small  town  differences 
carefully  etched  upon 
their  every  ivory  cell. 

Growing,  they  became 

intensely  cold. 

Blue  blood  flowed 

within  their  veins. 

But  their  touch  could  singe, 

rendering 

a  charred  and  shriveled  shadow 

to  crawl  along  the  corners 

of  their  world. 

Less  than  existing 

I  huddled  there 

squat  and  trembling 

while  they  cast  indifferent  blows. 

At  last 

they  tired  of  their  game 

and  left  me  perilously  alone. 

I  clung 

to  that  last  pain 

as  if  it  had  substance 

but  crumbling 

the  makeshift  edge  gave  way. 

Falling  I  spun 

screaming  inaudibly. 

Then 

scarred  others  rose  struggling 

and  in  our  need  we  touched. 

Unnoticed 

we  slipped  away 

to  one  by  one  return 

and  offer  up  our  winter  flowers 

to  the  cold 

blue  flames  above. 


Christine  Cox 
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THE  TA  UREAN  STRUGGLE 

Their  homely  platitudes  would  pluck  out 
my  tenacious  roots, 
hut  I  am  embedded  in  my  own  desire 
and  suck  my  strength  from  adversity. 

Let  them  claw  and  till  my  outer  layer, 
while  I  reach  up  in  my  own  direction. 
Resolute,  I  stand,  free  of  their  biting 
ambitions,  but  alone. 

I  tremble,  disfigured  by  my  growth  scars. 
I  would  have  them  tap  my  roots 
and  drink  of  me,  but  they  are  fearful 
of  my  rigid  will. 

Caught  within,  I  live,  but  wither, 

as  they,  embittered  by  this  changeling  seed, 

relinquish  their  hold  on  me. 

Christine  Cox 


/  ARIES 

Breathless, 

the  world  stands  still 

in  silent  awe  of  me. 

I  thrash  out,  craving, 
carving  empires 
lords  and  ladies 
dare  not  dream  of. 

In  looking  back 

my  shadowed  friends 

grow  smaller 

with  each  future  step  I  take. 

I  use  them  up, 

and  all  the  while 

they  envy  me, 

for  I  can  touch  my  visions, 

make  them  real, 

then  move  on, 

always  seeking  something  grander. 

Others, 

who  with  their  icy  eyes  and  grip 

would  bridle  boldness, 

must  be  wary 

of  these  hooves. 

J  can  break  and  chase 

my  captors  round 

and  round 

while  I  spin  out, 

forward, 

free. 

Christine  Cox 
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BUT  FOR  A  DREAM  .  . 


Weary 

I  long  for  my  home. 

An  Island 

Where  wild  untethered  beasts  roam 


DUSK 


The  rip  between  dark  and  light 
oozes  milky  mist  that  clings. 
A  bandoned  souls  float  offshore. 
"Who  haunts  our  bay?" 
I,  an  apparition  of  dawn's  folly. 

Now  the  dark,  damp  sand 

pools  my  thoughts  to  the  still 

wathery  edge. 

Desires  to  go,  to  do,  to  labor 

elsewhere,  drain  beneath 

white-tipped  wings. 

They  wave  me  toward  swirling  gray 

within  the  rip, 

where  day  approaches  night. 

Christine  Cox 


And  I  run  barefoot 

And  speak  the  hushed  tongue 

Of  the  trees 

A  nd  of  the  wind. 

To  wade  in  a  shaded  pond 
And  lift  a  hapless  toad 
That  I  might  hear 
The  heartbeat  of  a  prince. 

To  climb  an  aged  oak 
And  know  the  love  touch 
Of  bark 
Against  my  skin. 

To  watch  the  earth  wizard 

Weave  a  tapestry 

So  intricately  sewn 

No  other  dare  venture  in. 

But  then  .  .  . 
Reflected  seasons 
Slip  across 
A  mirrored  pool. 


While  a  child's  puzzled  eyes 
Pry  me  loose 
And  tiny  fingers 
Clutch  my  robe. 

Through  lingering  mist 

I  smile 

And  realize 

The  journey  has  been  made. 

Rested 

I  turn  to  share  a  common  place 

A  nd  face 

The  everyday. 


Christine  Cox 


Agnes  Gonis 
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LISTEN! 

They  say 

The  divine  in  man  has  gone  and  left  to  stay. 
Xo  longer  can  the  commoner  step  out 
Upon  his  porch  and  speak  with  gods. 

And  the  prophet 

In  his  lonely  occupation  must  search  out 
A  private  lair  otherwhere,  before  he  can 
Converse  with  the  one  he  listens  for. 

But  they  forget  —  as  we  should  not  — 

How  it  was 

In  the  morning  of  the  world. 

When  Lucifer  winked  out  above  the  hill 

And  the  sun  prepared  to  repossess  the  dew. 

Then  all  was  new 

And  the  gardners  of  the  earth 

Turned  to  its  builder 

For  instruction  in  their  craft. 

Even  birds  had  to  learn  how  to  sing. 

Now  we  are  grown. 

And  have  put  away  our  wonder  with  our  toys 

And  do  not  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

The  garden  of  our  youth 

Has  turned  to  weeds. 

But  come  with  me 
To  the  quiet  of  the  very  early  dawn. 
Before  the  sparrow  and  the  blackbird 
Blink  the  sleep  out  of  their  eyes. 
And  you  will  hear  —  even  now  — 
The  builder  telling  all  his  creatures  how. 

George  A.  Hoar 


CHILDREN  OF  DA  Y BREAK 

The  people  of  the  morning  have  it  best. 

In  the  dim  quiet  light  of  early  dawn. 

Before  the  world  awakes, 

They  move  with  freedom 

And  see  the  world  afresh  as  Adam  did 

When  he  walked  with  God. 

The  dog  fox  comes  meandering  nonchalantly. 

Trotting  down  the  road, 

Sniffing  the  daily  news 

Of  rabbits  gone  before. 

And  the  black  ducks  male  shamelessly 

In  the  silent  steaming  creek. 

But  the  people  of  the  night 

Live  by  lamplight. 

They  are  doomed  never  to  awake 

Before  the  trucks  clash  gears 

Down  at  the  corner, 

Never  to  feel  the  strength  thrilling  in  their  veins 

Before  the  day's  business 

Demands  attention. 

And  I?  I  am  a  creature  of  the  morning. 

Living  fust  before  the  twilight  of  my  life, 

Watching  the  last,  bright,  gleaming  flash  of  sun 

As  it  sparks  momentarily  in  the  west. 

Before  the  hills  swallow  it  up 

And  nought  is  left 

But  the  still  stars  of  evening. 

What  kind  of  dawn  will  waken  me? 

George  A.  Hoar 


Paul  Oberlander 
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HOMEWARD  BOUND 


At  last,  at  last,  to  look  at  them  at  last! 

How  much  I've  longed  to  see  them! 

The  years  beside  the  sea 

Have  left  their  mark. 

The  surge  of  tides  evokes 

Echos  in  my  blood. 

But  the  eyes  of  mountaineers 

Look  ever  up,  and  flat  horizons 

Cannot  satisfy. 

I  yearned  once  more 

To  see  the  mountain  shoulders 

Thrust  the  coverlet  of  sky 

From  off  the  earth 

And  raise  the  clouds 

For  God  to  squeeze  them  dry. 

I  longed  to  push  my  legs  against  their  ribs, 

Until  at  last  I  reached  their  balding  pates 

And  saw  my  world 

Mapped  out  for  me  below. 

And  now  at  end  I  see  them  once  again, 
Majestic  wall  around  my  childhood  world, 
Abode  of  loneliness  and  freedom, 
Where  everlasting  breezes  purified 
My  soul.  I  will  climb  once  more, 
Matching  strength  with  theirs, 
Up  the  difficult  private  stairs 
To  share  life  with  the  sky. 

George  A.  Hoar 


BEAU 

Friend,  why  must  you  wander  off, 
Tail  high  and  ears  pointed, 
Into  the  thickest  mass 
Of  burdocks  round  about? 

Is  it  not  enough  that  I 

Have  let  you  off  the  leash 

To  sniff  unto  your  heart's  content 

And  chase  the  absent  rabbit 

The  wrong  way  on  his  trail? 

Must  you  jump  up 

On  every  neighbor's  car 

To  see  if  favorite  people  hide  within? 

Must  you  dash  off  to  greet 

The  scruffiest  mutt  this  side 

OfanS.P.C.A.  ad? 

Must  you  look  so  smug, 
So  unbearably  proud 
Of  your  Siberian  pedigree? 
It  really  isn't  required 
That  you  pee  on  every  tree. 


George  A.  Hoar 
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FAREWELL 


Joe  Walker 


/  remember  the  last  time  that  1  saw  you, 
Lying  there  upon  that  bed, 
Your  new  haircut  grizzled 
Against  the  stark  white  sheet. 

Your  eyes  gazed  up  remotely 
At  the  ceiling, 

Until  at  length  they  looked  at  me. 
I  kissed  you  and  said,  "I  love  you." 


What  more  could  I  have  said? 
Each  one  of  us 
Knew  this  was  the  last  time 
We  would  see  each  other  here. 

The  time  for  argument  and  advice 

Was  past. 

But  why,  Dad,  why 

Was  it  so  hard 

To  say  good-bye? 


George  A.  Hoar 
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THE  CLOUDS 


Best  Color  —  Landscaj 
Terry  Tyz 


The  clouds  bleed  silently 

Into  the  scarlett  seas  of  my  soul .  .  . 

Shall  I  try  to  contain  you 
Mix  yon  with  my  own  juices 
Until  you  gurgle  from  my  pores 
Turning  me  pink 
As  the  soles  of  my  feet? 

Or  shall  I  hold  you  in  quarantine 

Until  you  rebel 

And  rush  to  my  mouth 

Frothing  your  dribble  down  my  chin? 


Or  shall  I  wretch  and  vomit  you 
In  a  heaving  gush  of  fury? 

Or  shall  I  leave  you  alone. 

Alone  to  burn  me 

As  you  bleed 

Singing  scathing  ripples 

To  wash  upon  my  shores. 


Lynne  Anthony 


Best  Color  —  Experimental 
Nancy  Murzyn 
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SOLITARY  RIDE 


A  whistle  whispers 

And  1  am  off. 

Slipping  hesitantly  down  the  track 

As  the  wheels  grope  for  the  smooth  worn  grooves. 

Now  gaining  speed 

Then  dropping  back 

But  maintaining  a  steady  progression. 

Now  coasting  smoothly 

The  tracks  a  slight  bump 

Beneath  me. 

Blue  and  green  becoming  one 

As  the  tracks  blend  to  a  constant  hum 

Beneath  me. 

Until  the  top  of  the  hill  is  in  sight. 


Never  losing  sight  of  that  pinnacle 

I  climb. 

My  head  speeding  dizzily 

Until  I  slip  over  the  edge 

And  wings  replace  wheels 

Flapping 

Fluttering 

And  fanning 

To  rest  me  in  the  valley  below. 

Lynne  Anthony 


Best  Black  and  White  —  Pictorial 
Robert  MacDonald 


Bessy  Glavis 
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Chip  Comins 
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PLANTING 

He  died  yesterday. 

Today  cars  come  and  go  in  her  driveway 

Next  to  our  garden.  All  her  relatives.  He  had  none. 

No  children. 

She  wears  a  pink  pants  suit  to  greet 

The  mourners  in  bright  clothes, 

Who  hover  at  her  screen  door  like  flies, 

Droning  their  condolences. 

I  kneel  in  judgment, 

Smelling  peat  moss  and  cow  manure. 

I  would  wear  a  black  dress  and  veil. 

And  we  are  planting  peas.   Wando. 

Two  inches  apart.  Two  down. 

Our  sowing  stretches  almost  forever  toward  the  sun. 

I  do  not  tell  my  husband 

We  should  be  done.  I  barely  think  it 

As  we  set  the  wrinkled  seeds 

In  urgently  perfect  rows. 

At  last  we  stand,  knees  stiff,  backs  bent 

As  his  was  the  day  he  welcomed  us 

Across  the  token  grey  fence  between  our  properties, 

The  only  one  who  spoke  that  first  year. 

Sweat  stings  my  eyes; 

Our  season  could  have  waited  one  day  more. 

He  is  buried  in  the  afternoon.  My  husband 

Scrapes  the  dirt  from  under  his  nails 

And,  failing  black,  wears  a  purple-flowered  tie 

To  join  the  gay  mourners. 

I  stay  home  with  our  baby,  knowing 

That  tonight  he'll  come  to  me,  fearful, 

Wanting  to  start  another  child. 

Knowing,  too,  I  will  ignore  the  fact 

That  it  is  too  soon  — 

As  if  yielding  to  him  could  atone  for  my  furtive  prayer 

That  he  will  not  die  in  spring. 

Paula  Nelson 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  SUMMER 


The  great  grey  timbers  of  the  pier  protested 

the  tide's  unyielding  pressure,  groaning 

With  their  own  determination  not  to  yield. 

I  swayed  five  hours  every  night,  witness 

To  the  struggle,  fighting  vertigo  and  smiling 

At  the  occasional  intruders  on  the  second  tier 

Above  the  dingy  midway,  who  ventured 

To  inspect  the  creatures  guaranteed 

"Alive  and  swimming  before  your  eyes'' 

By  the  tape  recycling  above  my  head 

Once  every  eighty  seconds.  Already, 

In  July,  we  had  replaced  four  small,  sadly 

Civilized  sharks,  who  perished  silently 

After  a  dispirited  week  at  the  bottom  of  their  tank. 

The  shorebound  ferris  wheel  diminished 

To  a  few  points  of  pink  neon  light 

Each  night  as  fog  rolled  in  like  soiled 

Cotton  candy.  And  the  sea  air's  bite 

Was  blunted  by  the  smells  of  stale  french  fry  grease, 

Steamed  weiners,  and  warmed-over  chow  mein 

Ballooning  upwards  towards  my  sanctuary.  I  read 

Detective  novels  where  men  put  pistols 

To  plump  white  female  bellies  and  pulled 

The  triggers  and  softcore  pom  where  women 

Reached  sensuously  for  one  another's  parts 

(Leaving  the  leatherbound  Shakespeare  safely 


On  the  shelf  in  my  grandmother's  living  room). 
Avoiding  men  with  guns,  touching  only  my  own 
Secret  places  where  cells  were  methodically 
Multiplying,  and  wondering  if  my  conscientiously 
Applied  layers  of  fat  would  keep  their  secret 
Until  Labor  Day. 

Sometime  tonight  Dick  would  climb  the  stairs 

To  interrupt  my  search  for  stars  with  tales 

Of  his  wife's  infidelities  and  hints  of  possibilities 

For  us  that  I  ignored  along  with  the  surreptitious 

Bulges  in  his  jeans.  His  eyes  bulged,  too, 

When  he  insisted  tonelessly,  skirting 

Rage-filled  registers  with  care, 

How  little  he  would  mind  if  she'd  behave 

More  tastefully  and  not  flaunt  her  deeds 

Before  the  townsfolk  so.  Perhaps  I  would  be  spared 

The  story  of  his  finding  her  in  bed 

With  his  best  friend  —  himself  acquitted 

Just  last  year  of  murdering  a  wife  found 

In  the  same  position;  for,  occasional  stragglers 

At  the  pier's  end  sometimes  rescued  me, 

Jangling  the  downstairs  bell,  demanding 

Access  to  the  tattered  felt  world  of  Mini-Golf, 

Where  a  gaping  clown's  mouth  promised  a  free  game. 

And,  grudgingly,  he'd  stretch  the  lame,  war-ruined 

Leg  and  limp  down  to  service  them. 
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My  odyssey  began  at  ten  thirty 

After  I  had  counted  the  change.  Past  the  closed 

Booth  of  Omar,  who,  reading  my  palm 

When  I  was  ten  and  he  but  seventy,  predicted 

A  joyful  change  in  my  twenty-fifth  year. 

Past  Dick's  plump,  silver-blonde  wife, 

Who  sold  enamelled  clam-shell  ashtrays 

Among  other  things.  Past  the  fries  stand, 

Steam  still  issuing  from  beneath  the  wooden 

A  wning.  To  the  carousel,  whose  golden  ring 

I  had  never  grasped  properly  enough  to  wrench 

From  its  place  —  sitting  astride  a  blazing 

Red  mount  (whose  sides  cried  out  now 

For  fresh  paint  to  erase  the  heelmarks 

Of  the  children  who  had  followed  me).  Down 

Inclined  planks  strewn  with  ruby  cardboard 

Pizza  made  by  Papa  Angie,  an  Irishman.   To  Uncle  Sol's 

Shop,  front  window  still  featuring  the  ageless  boy 

Who  had  pissed  into  the  same  turquoise  brook 

For  twenty  years  I  knew  of.   The  old  man  waited 

Eagerly,  offering  cheap  plastic  earrings  for  my  ear, 

With  stories  of  the  lush  furs  that  rewarded  women 

Who  would  lie  with  him,  reliving  his  gassing 

In  the  Great  War  (which  had  left  him  with 

The  pension  to  finance  the  furs).  I  inspected 

Dutifully  the  picture  of  his  last  companion, 

Resplendent  in  mink  with  a  Florida  sun 


A  t  her  back  (and  now  independently  wealthy) 

And,  not  ready  for  such  luxury,  accepted  a  pair 

Of  purple  waterfalls  before  departing,  at  last,  for  home. 

Where  Grandmother  waited  patiently  over  Ouija 

To  recount  my  grandfather's  atrocities 

(The  last  of  which  had  been  to  die  rudely 

At  the  kitchen  table  while  she  berated  him) 

A  nd  to  mention  how  another  friend  had  died  today 

A  nd  ask  would  I  buy  a  fitting  card  so  she  could  regret 

Sincerely  that  the  steel  pin  in  her  hip  prevented 

Her  from  watching  another  part  of  her  life 

Buried  for  good.  Sometimes  she  would  read  for  me, 

Rubbing  arthritic  fingers  across  the  worn  Ouija 

Board  —  always  conjuring  unfamiliar  names  and 

Somehow  avoiding  spirits  of  unborn  children  who 

Spoke  to  me  in  dreams.  I  tucked  her  in  amongst 

Assorted  pillows  (the  bad  leg  must  be  propped 

Just  so),  assured  her  heartily  there  would  be 

No  thunder  storms,  and  said  good-night,  before 

Opening  the  door  to  Grandfather's  old  room  — 

Occupied  seven  bitter  years  after  he  came  back 

To  her  to  die  —  and  wondered 

If  the  nightmares  would  be  gone 

When  I  felt  my  child  stir 

At  summer's  end. 

Paula  Nelson 
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THE  GIRLS  OF  OUR  LADY 
OF  THE  FLOWERS 


They'd  all  renamed  themselves, 

Anonymity  being  best,  according 

To  the  white-winged  birds  of  prey 

We  were  to  emulate. 

So  there  were  Poppy,  Holly,  Rose, 

Christine,  and  gentle  Fern,  and, 

As  in  very  crop,  a  Mary  or  two. 

I  kept  my  own  name. 

It  was  something  real  to  cling  to 

In  the  rare  air  of  prayer 

A  nd  Saturday  confessions. 

I  would  not  disown  my  sin. 

But  otherwise  I  was  like  all  the  rest, 

Walking  my  daily  mile 

In  the  high-walled  garden 

(Eight  times  past  the  hemlock), 

Dusting  chapel  pews,  lying  chaste 

In  my  narrow  white  bed  at  night 

While  the  steam  heat  made  a  hothouse 

Of  my  cell,  listening  to  sleep-muffled 

Voices  murmuring  men's  names. 

The  game  room  had  two  ground-level  windows 

High  up  on  the  wall,  a  furrowed, 

Fading  green  pool  table, 

And  three  decks  of  cards  for  thirty  girls. 

We  played  a  lot  of  rummy, 

Faces  at  the  marbled  vinyl  table 

Changing  as  one  by  one 

My  pollen-dusted  partners  bore  their  fruits 

And  left  them  for  the  inviolate  vestals 


To  dispose  of  suitably. 

A  cherubic  priestlet,  scarcely 

Out  of  seminary,  gave  the  sermon 

Mother's  Day,  extolling 

With  feigned  fatherliness 

The  virtues  of  the  Virgin  Mother 

(To  whom  some  of  us  compared  ourselves, 

Blossoming  bellies  belying  the  claimed  innocence). 

The  incense  seemed  cloying  to  me  that  day, 

Sitting  stubbornly  still 

While  humbler  souls  crept  to  the  altar 

To  receive  our  Lord's  own  Body 

On  their  tongues,  the  younger  ones,  perhaps, 

Immune  to  private  visions  of  the  Stations 

Of  the  Cross  like  those  I  entertained 

To  keep  myself  from  tears. 

My  season  came. 

More  than  a  year  passed  before  I  did  my  penance, 

One  day,  meeting  Fern,  or  whoever  she  was  now. 

In  front  of  a  dusty  discount  store  display, 

Her  battered  wire  basket  piled  high 

With  toys  for  the  child  who  bloomed, 

Violet-eyed,  with  hair  like  hollyhock  down, 

On  his  lofty  perch  in  the  kiddyseat. 

I  thought  she  smiled  a  shy  greeting 

As  she  moved  away.  Perhaps  I  waved 

Before  I  turned  my  empty  cart 

Down  the  first  convenient  aisle. 


Paula  Nelson 
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FIRST-BORN 

Mother,  fancying  herself  a  poet 

in  those  early  years 
before  she  turned  to  bookkeeping 

to  help  keep  us  in  clothes, 
wrote  one  poem 

before  that  dream  burned  out, 
joining  visions 

of  herself  as  aviator, 

inventor, 

beloved  President. 
It  was  to  her  first  child, 

then  unborn. 
She  never  showed  it  to  me; 

I  discovered  it 

at  the  bottom  of  her  jewelry  box 
one  rainy  afternoon 

when  I  was  supposed  to  be  sick  in  bed. 
My  son,  it  started, 
You  will  be  a  man 
Different  from  men  I  know  — 
Loving,  sharing,  but  indomitable  (not  bending 
Before  me  like  your  father).  Equal, 
Proud,  and  strong  enough 
To  raise  children  in  your  image. 
I  imagine  you 

The  man  I  might  have  loved 
Had  you  existed. 
I  crawled  back  beneath  safe  covers. 

to  muse  on  the  verse 

and  ponder 
the  mixed  messages  of  love 

and  hate 

I  had  discerned 
in  the  fierce, 

pitying,  kisses 

she  rained  on  me, 

her  first-born, 

Female. 

Paula  Nelson 


Betsy  Lane 
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GRAY  LADY 


You  are  gray,  old  woman. 

I  do  not  like  gray  people. 

They  finger  you  in  crowded  subways, 

Jostle  you  in  supermarkets. 

And  look  peevish 

When  a  child  cries. 

Your  eyes  have  gray-rimmed  irises; 

Your  gray  hair  is  matted 

Like  a  wild  dog's; 

And  you  drool. 

The  rumpled  stripes 

Of  your  gray  sack  have  rolled  up 

Above  your  chalk-gray  legs 

As  you  lie  stiff  on  the  floor, 

Pooled  in  your  own  excrement. 

A  stale  gray  scent 

Haloed  your  last  night 

As  you  rearranged  my  hair 

With  gray-fingered  care  and  cried  with  me, 

While  I  lay  fearful  of  the  dark  forms 

In  the  forty  iron  beds  bolted  to  the  floor. 

Your  grave  voice  whispered 

Who  we  were  —  how  you  smothered  me 

With  a  small,  soft  quilt 

When  I  was  your  child. 

And  your  wide  eyes  watched 

All  night  across  the  aisle, 

Defying  anyone  to  touch  me. 


You  cannot  overwhelm  me 

With  your  icicle  wit, 

Your  storm-grey  eyes, 

And  your  sometimes  frosty  smile. 

I  need  a  long  while  to  spread  my  petals 

In  the  sun.  I  yearn  no  longer 

For  the  late  spring  snow  you  augur, 

Which  could,  like  Mother 

On  those  nights  of  long  ago, 

Cover  me  in  so  coldly  comforting  a  way 

That  I  would  cease  to  grow. 

Paula  Nelson 


Disdainfully,  the  nurse  steps  over  you: 
"She's  catatonic  again." 
You  have  no  name  here. 

Sit  up, 

Lucille, 

And  let  me  comb 

Your  sad  gray  hair. 

Paula  Nelson 
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IN  FLIGHT 


Below  us 

the  earth  shrinks  swiftly 

as  the  coast  lands  become  pieces  of  a  child's  puzzle. 

Rivers  ribbon  through  them. 

Inlets  branch  like  veins. 
The  sea 

is  spread  beneath,  endless  and  iron-gray, 

a  wrinkled  sheet  of  slate. 

shadowed  black  with  shapes  of  clouds. 
They  float  beside  us  like  foaming  islands  or  snowy  landscapes; 

hills,  valleys,  and  caves  of  deep  white  mink. 


Higher  still,  through  the  sifting  powder 

the  sun  glints  through  smoked  glass, 
ringed  by  rainbows. 
The  sea  has  vanished,  the  sky  surrounds. 
We've  lost  the  earth, 

and  drunk  on  these  heights, 
We  plunge  into  the  blue 
like  a  bee 

into  a  morning  glory. 

Patsy  Rapinchuk 
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This  room  is  a  jungle. 
Light  seeps 

green  and  murky 

through  entwined  branches. 
I  squat 

amid  the  steaming  tangle  of  ferns  and  curling  vines. 
My  nerves 

writhe  like  snakes, 

like  the  slow,  undulating  tails  of  wild  cats. 
My  senses  sharpen, 

razor  claws, 

stropped  and  shining, 
the  glint  of  scissor  teeth  and  copper  eyes. 
Tension  buzzes 

in  the  hidden  wires. 
Rainbow  birds  scream 
and  frantic  monkeys  chatter. 
The  jangle  of  the  phone 

slices  through  the  dank  undergrowth 
like  a  machete. 
A  gold  snake  coils, 

ready  to  strike. 
A  tiger  crouches, 

sinews  poised. 
The  trees  are  silent, 

sweating. 
A  stranger's  voice, 

A  bad  connection 

crackles 

and  dies. 
The  Jungle  sighs  its  cue; 

the  feral  drama  resumes. 
I  wait. 


Patsy  Rapinchuk 


Robert  MacDonald 
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SLEEP 


SILENT  NIGHT 

In  the  ticking  quiet 

I  stare  through  the  glowing  numerals. 
You  watch  the  rain  wash  a  street-lit  window. 
We  pretend  to  sleep 

back  to  back, 

curled  around  our  secrets 

like  infants  with  teddy  bears. 
Ghost-like, 

they  escape, 

and  fill  the  room, 

teaching  rhythms  to  the  clock, 

to  the  rain, 
whispering  their  simple  message, 
begging  us  to  share. 

Patsy  Rapinchuk 


The  seduction  begins. 

She  slips  the  first  sticky  strands 

of  her  web 
Over  him 

While  the  hot  juice  still  runs  like  melted  wax  down  my  legs. 
His  hands 

smooth  slowly 

across  my  hips 

and  pause 
As  I  feel  him  succumb  to  her  spell. 
I  speak 

to  draw  words  from  him, 

but  they  sound  thin  through  the  growing  tangle  of  threads. 
He  hears,  but  can  no  longer  listen; 
Her  whispers  claim  his  inner  ear. 
I  cannot  reach  him. 
He  is  smothering 

in  her  silken  coccoon. 
I  make  a  last  attempt 

to  puncture  the  net  she  has  spun, 
But  my  instruments  are  dull 

and  he  is  a  willing  prisoner. 
She  senses  her  victory, 

and  bites. 
Her  sweet  venom  streams  through  his  body, 
And  I  am  alone 

as  he  drifts  through  timeless  sleep. 


Patsy  Rapinchuk 
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Best  Black  and  White  —  Experimental 
Martha  Bernt 
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TENSION 

This  swollen  pain 

beats  its  message 

on  the  walls  of  my  skull, 
drums  its  power 

through  my  veins. 
It  began  as  a  seedling 

tender  shoots, 

a  flower  blooming  under  a  globe. 
Petals  pressed  the  curved  glass, 

wild  and  ignored. 
It  flourished  in  its  hothouse, 

spreading  like  a  rash. 
Supple  green  fingers 

dried  and  stiffened, 
pushed  and  poked 
Till  they  shattered  their  fragile  confines 

and  claimed  the  field, 
owned  my  body, 
forced  me  to  stop. 


Patsy  Rapinchuk 
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/  used  to  think 

I  was  an  animal. 
But  now  I  know 

that  I'm  only 

an  animal  cracker, 
Trapped  in  a  12&/2  for  a 

quarter  card-board 

box 
with  little  bars  drawn 

on  the  side  (and 

aren't  they  symbolic!) 
I  thought  I  was  alive 

(but  I  only  imagined  it) 
I  guess  I  never 

understand  anything. 
It's  hard  to  be  intelligent 

when  you're  only 

an  animal 

cracker. 


Kirk  Lovely 
5-8-56  —  3-4-77 
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Martha  Bernt 


WHY? 

I  came  upon  them  bleeding 
yellow  sticky  blood  oozing  slowly 
from  their  round  severed  bodies. 

I  saw  their  branches,  their  leaves 

and  needles  still  green  with  the  life 

which  had  so  suddenly  to  them  been  denied. 

They  just  lay  there  criss-crossing  one  another 
as  they  had  fallen  in  all  directions  — 
smothering,  crushing. 

Their  once  busy  voices 
were  now  silent. 
So  deadly  silent. 

But  as  I  stood  there  looking, 
out  of  that  silence  grew  cries 
of  sorrow  and  longing  — 

and  suddenly  I  felt  their  pain. 

Kathy  Pollard 


Paul  Oberlander 
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SECOND  DA  Y  IN  NEW  YORK 


Raindrops 
falling  like  doubts 
on  the  diagonal  bricks. 
Fountains,  overjoyed 
at  the  sight  of  me, 
splash  louder 
than  the  rain. 
I  hide  in  myself. 

For  a  long  time  now 

this  granite  has  been  cold, 

and  I  wonder  if 

it  has  ever  been  warm; 

as  lilacs  in  May  sun? 

as  cannel  coal  on  the  hearth? 

as  my  feet  on  the  pot-bellied  stove 

after  skating? 

Textures  and  odors  weave  in  and  out 

like  shuffling  cards 

or  collating  IBM  statistics. 

Somewhere  between  your  smile 

on  42nd  St. 

and  the  newspapers 

blowing  on  Riverside  Drive, 

I  fell  out  of  knowing  you. 

The  line  of  the  Times 
dance  before  my  eyes. 
My  flying  carpet, 
now  in  mothballs, 
seems  very  far  away  and 
I  have  to  pay  a  nickel 
just  to  park  my  Honda 
for  a  loaf  of  bread. 


SISTERS 

While  I  dreamed  of  your  lipstick 

and  taffetta  skirt, 
Your  petticoat  played  'possum 
in  the  closet,  waiting  to  burst 
like  an  obstinate  blossom. 

On  your  wild  nights  of  crystal  windows  and 

rice  cracker  moons,  I  slept 

alert  for  the  tap  of  your  hand. 

Then,  back  to  my  wool  cocoon,  I  crept, 

hoping  to  be  transformed  in  sleep. 

Always  I  woke  to  my  blue  uniform. 

Those  nights  —  you  carried  in  with  you  a  deep 

cold,  to  a  house  that  once  was  warm. 

I  water  plants  now,  in  my  house  in  another  town 
finally  liking  the  .skin  I've  grown 
into;  while  you  fill  the  ceramic  clown 
with  cookies  for  two  of  your  own. 

Kate  Griffin 


Kate  Griffin 
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SILENT  NIGHT 

Your  fingers  draw 
pictures  in  the  air, 
arching  like  waves, 

—  now  taut  as  a  bow, 

—  now  supple  as  cello  strings 
sliding  glissandos. 

You  have  forgotten 
your  voice, 
deep  as  the  sigh 
of  the  undertow 
gobbling  rocks. 
You  have  left  it 
behind  in  the  closet 
as  useless  to  you 
as  a  radio. 

You  strike  your  own  tempo. 
Your  eyes  make  arpeggios. 
Your  ten  fingers  sing 
without  sound, 

dreaming  a  harmony  of  hands, 
making  a  music  of  meaning. 


MAYBE 

Is  that  a  flutter  in  this  cocoon 
I  have  been  hovering 
over  for  weeks,  or  is  it  the  wind 
smoothing  the  delicate  covering? 

I  pictured  the  trapezoid  wings 
curled  like  cigar  leaves 
around  a  tight  nucleus,  resting 
within  its  cellophane  sleeve. 

Will  they  slowly  unfurl  like  a  sail 

lifting  the  creature  to  fly 

into  air,  or  if,  like  a  broken  umbrella,  they  fail, 

will  he  fall  into  dirt  and  die? 

The  flutter  has  stopped,  like  a  clock  I  forgot  to  wind. 
If  a  butterfly  doesn't  happen,  will  I  mind? 

Kate  Griffin 


Kate  Griffin 
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THE  EMPTY  BOWL 


You  came  to  me  in  your  hunger  and  greed 

eating  like  an  angry  locust 

through  the  fields  of  my  kitchen 

giving  as  your  share 

the  wispy  lusts 

that  filled  my  need 

Now  the  last  crust 

is  gone  from  the  shelf. 

My  cupboard  is  bare 

I  am  eating  myself. 

Kate  Griffin 


the  stillness  ached  like  a  well 

the  lake  dried  up  beneath  the  battering  sun 

leaving  a  hollow  each  year  more  stony 

and  more  hard. 

baked  like  a  clay  bowl 

the  waterless  lake  looked  at  the  sky 

and  the  sky  had  no  answer 

and  the  lake  longed  for  tears 

but  had  none 

into  the  stillness  between  the  lake 

and  the  sky 

came  the  wind's  voice  like  a  sigh 

whispering  of  spring  and  watery  promise 

but  the  promises  never  wept 

and  the  wind  lost  its  voice. 

in  the  arid  silence  of  its  hushed  existence 

the  empty  bowl  that  was  once  a  lake 

held  the  air  in  its  weary  embrace 

and  stared 

at  the  face  of  the  sky. 


Kate  Griffin 
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Bob  Sassi 
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Peter  Hansen 


It  has  come  now  to  this, 
My  separate  and  lifelong  friend: 
Even  the  worst  of  animosities  that 
We  pushed  against  one  another,  like 
Violent  and  streamlined  trains, 

Seem  a  pleasant  and  harmless  memory 
To  me  this  night.  Now,  at  last,  when 
I  am  alone  and  can  claim  my  bed  as  my 
Own,  and  the  rain  as  mine 
(as  opposed  to  yours). 

I  can  see  how  child-like  was  our  hate; 
We  both  such  impeccable  toy  soldiers. 
Still,  it  is  sad  to  recall  how  open-windowed 
Summer  nights  so  often  commanded  wine 
In  celebration  of  passing  youth  and  idleness. 

Sad  to  remember  cucumbers  cut  up  in  sour 
Cream  and  vinegar,  since  you,  without  me, 
Will  not  do  it  alone.  Sad,  tonight,  to  look 
Into  the  kitchen  of  last  summer,  whose 
Windows  breezed  in  the  softly  salted 

Morning  air  without  pretense.   There  was 

I  a  common  queen  of  fertility 

While  feeding  you  with 

Strong,  ivory  soaped  and  sun  tanned  hands. 

But  it  is  a  funny  thing,  now  that  I 

Am  free  of  your  inalienable  expectations. 
I  kiss  you  in  memory,  but  no  more  on 
Living  lips.  A  nd  I  pray  for  you  now; 


I  see  you  there  on  one  slim  quarter  of 
That  huge,  expansive  bed.  So  I  pray 

That  you  aren't  remembering  how  sad  it  is, 
What  time  has  taken  of  us.  A  nd  in  another 
Moment  I  pray  that  you  have  not,  and  will 
Not  ever  forget  these  same  things  given. 
Next  time,  choose  someone  not  like  me. 

Choose  not  a  restless  sparrow,  though  I 
Know  how  fond  you  are  of  winged  things. 
Choose  rather,  a  tall  black  mare,  with  a 
Star  upon  its  head  beneath  its  mane, 
So  that  when  it  shakes  its  head,  its  star 

Will  cause  your  lips  to  stretch  up  and  out, 
The  way  that  I  have  known  them  to.  Seek 
This  creature  in  faith  and  put  your  steady 
Hand  to  this  good  purpose.  Perhaps  then, 
When  you  have  these  things,  and  are  again 

A  hero  to  the  world,  you  will  hear  my 
Drifting,  far-off  song  and  allow  it  to 
Warm  your  solid  and  private  heart, 
The  way  that  I  have  always  dreaded  and 
Hoped  that  it  would.  Listen  for  it, 

For  to  become  deaf  is  too 
Great  and  vast  a  sin  for  me  to  bear 
When  I  cannot  summon  that  cursed  and 
Fully  claimed  strength  that  set  my  wings 
In  flight  from  all  precious,  caged  places. 


Barbara  Melody 
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TO  A  FRIEND  DEAD  ONE  YEAR 

When,  last  spring,  Orion  left,  so  did  you. 
You  and  Orion  —  hunters  who  never  hunted. 

Both  so  bold,  so  visible,  so  great,  so  strong. 

So  impotent  in  the  whirling  and  twisting  cycles  of  natural  events. 

The  Great  Hunter  —  frozen  in  the  winter  sky  only  to 

disappear  into  the  equinocturnal  solar  fire  of  spring. 

And  you,  frozen  in  the  firmament  of  your  fate  only  to 

disappear  into  the  artificial  fire  of  the  crematorium. 

Would  I  barter  the  October  return  of  the  Great  Constellation 

for  your  miraculous  appearance  toe-deep  in  hose  chestnuts 
in  my  front  yard? 
I  don't  know. 

Dan  McCullough 
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Grand  Prize  Photograph 
Best  Color  —  Pictorial 
Terry  Tyze 
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Arthur  Frost 


COMING  HOME 

Dead  men  all  around  —  stench  of 
death  in  the  air  —  the  screams 
of  the  dying  —  blackening  the 
innocent .  . . 

And  then  they  send  you  home 
And  the  folks  ask  you 
What  is  war  like? 

Randall  J.  Lucero 
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So  /'/  it's  .sparkling  waves  one  longs  to  see, 
Go  unto  the  mountain  top  to  gaze  below, 
If  it  is  rushing  waters  one  longs  to  meet, 
Stand  by  the  waterfront  to  feel  the  wet  spray. 

Patricia  Boucher 
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AN  ACT  OF  KINDNESS 

by  Paula  Nelson 


"The  way  I  see  it,"  Wendy  whispered,  her  close-cropped 
blonde  head  bent  close  to  mine,  as  we  ostensibly  perfected 
our  collage,  "the  trick  is  not  to  let  them  know  there's  any- 
thing special  about  you.  I  mean,  look,  I  tell  my  therapist  I 
like  painting  and  next  thing  I  know,  that  drip  Cutler  has  me 
signed  up  for  Creative  Claywork  and  Collage  Craft  instead 
of  Music  Appreciation  and  guitar  lessons,  which  I  picked 
when  I  came  here  because  they  were  the  only  two  decent- 
sounding  activities  on  the  list.  You  just  have  to  play  it  smart. 
Don't  tell  anyone  anything;  know  what  I  mean?" 

My  answef  was  choked  back  at  the  approach  of  Mrs. 
Cutler's  assistant,  Michael  Levine  ("Just  call  me  Mike;  I'm 
no  different  from  anyone  else  here,  except  that  I  go  home  at 
night.") 

"Gee,  kids,  you're  really  doing  a  great  job.  I  mean  it! 
We'll  have  to  find  a  place  in  the  Community  Room  for  it  .  .  . 
It's  a  little  bit  big  though  .  .  .  Well,"  he  gave  his  jovial, 
we're-all-buddies  laugh,  "we  could  always  cut  it  up  into 
three  or  four  mini-collages.  What's  your  next  project  going 
to  be?  Lessee,  this  one  was  'Love',  right?  How  about  'Peace' 
for  the  next  one?  That'd  be  really  great  and  so  relevant. 
Why  I  could  sketch  out  a  peace  symbol  for  you  on  some 
oaktag  and  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  were  an  artist,  too,  Mike," 
Wendy  interrupted  tartly. 

"Sure,  sure  —  not  Picasso,  of  course,"  he  twisted  one 
end  of  his  wispy  red  moustache  around  his  index  finger. 
"But  I  dabble  in  it  a  bit.  You  know,  leatherwork  and  ab- 
stracts —  never  could  stand  that  representational  stuff." 

"Or  do  it,  either,  I  bet."  Wendy  muttered  to  me. 

"What's  that,  Wendy?  I  thought  we'd  gotten  you  over 
mumbling  after  we  pointed  out  in  Group  Therapy  how  it 
keeps  you  from  communicating.  Come  on,  girl,  let's  see 
those  teeth  when  you  talk  and  hear  it  from  here,"  Mike  de- 
manded as  he  whacked  himself  heartily  on  the  diaphragm. 

Wendy  threw  back  her  shoulders  in  the  shapeless  red 
plaid  shirt  and  bared  her  silver-braced  teeth  at  him. 


"Aha,  that's  it  —  a  little  more  spirit.  Of  course,  you 
can't  overdo  it,  though,"  he  added  hastily,  perhaps  remem- 
bering the  time  she'd  bitten  him  in  Group  while  he  was 
urging  her  to  "Get  that  aggression  OUT!" 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  back  of  the  Craft  Shop. 
Dale  was  at  it  again,  thrashing  around  on  the  floor  and 
screaming  gibberish  that  echoed  from  the  walls  of  the  large 
room,  whose  gleaming  equipment,  from  the  jigsaw  to  the 
potter's  wheel,  was  hardly  ever  used  for  want  of  skilled 
supervisors.  Mike  rushed  off  to  help  calm  her  down,  his 
leather  fringes  flapping  wildly  about  him. 

"Oh,  they  like  that,"  Wendy  murmured.  "How  it 
pleases  them  to  see  her  flip  out  —  their  little  darling,  who 
acts  like  a  sick  person  is  supposed  to.  Every  time  it  starts 
to  get  normal  around  here,  she  blows.  A  perfect  regression: 
infant  squalling,  defecation,  and,  of  course,  the  fetal  position 
when  it's  all  over.  I  wonder  if  she  read  up  on  it  or  just  does 
it  on  instinct.   It's  soo  beautiful,"  she  crooned. 

We  hadn't  noticed  Mrs.  Cutler  approaching  until  her 
Tube  Rose  perfume  enveloped  us  as  she  peered,  with  her 
most  professionally  enthusiastic  grimace,  over  our  shoulders, 
nodding  pleased  agreement.  "Why,  indeed  it  is!  You've 
really  outdone  yourselves,  kiddies.  Why,  I  can  see  the  sym- 
bolism so  clearly:  the  heart  —  love —  oh  yes!"  She  scur- 
ried off,  teetering  on  her  platform  heels. 

"To  look  up  the  official  symbolic  meaning  of  a  heart 
in  her  textbooks,  I  bet,"  Wendy  grinned. 

I  grinned  back  as  we  both  surveyed  our  masterpiece  — 
a  great,  bleeding  heart  formed  from  pictures  ripped  from  ads 
for  deodorants,  feminine  hygiene  sprays,  cosmetics,  and 
toothpaste.  It  had  symbolism,  all  right.  But  Cutler  ("Mrs. 
Cutler,  please,  girls.")  wasn't  going  to  find  it  in  her  books. 

Wendy  sighed,  "Come  on,  Micky,  time  for  Group.  If 
we're  a  minute  late,  we'll  have  to  explain  our  hidden  motives 
to  the  Great  Guru."  She  started  with  long  strides  down  the 
white  cinderblock  hall,  towards  the  blue  cinderblock  room 
at  its  other  end.    To  judge  from  Hilldale,  green  was  out  as 
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a  color  in  modern  institutions;  you  could  search  the  entire 
campus  and  never  find  a  wall  painted  in  traditional  hospital 
green.  The  cinderblock  walls  of  the  dormitories  and  other 
buildings  had  been  painted  every  other  color  you  could  im- 
agine, though.  Word  had  it  that  one  doctor  had  requisitioned 
a  lavender  office  to  help  his  patients  get  in  better  touch  with 
their  melancholy  feelings. 

We  were  lucky.  We  made  Group  even  before  Dr.  Jo- 
seph Gru,  alias  the  Great  Guru.  We  took  our  usual  places 
at  the  back  of  the  room.  (Why  does  everyone  always  sit  so 
far  away?  I  feel  we  are  not  ONE  when  you  sit  so.")  His 
halitosis  was  one  good  reason.  There  were  plans  afoot  to 
give  him  a  bottle  of  Scope  at  the  annual  Christmas  party 
next  week.  But  he'd  probably  miss  the  point,  since  he  never 
watched  television.  ("It  is  the  television  which  has  alienated 
you  from  your  parents  —  a  very  bad  thing.") 

There  weren't  many  people  there.  That  meant  our  ses- 
sion would  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  why  there  was  such 
crummy  attendance  at  Group.  It  seemed  to  me,  after  three 
weeks  at  Hilldale,  that  every  other  meeting  was  devoted  to 
that  topic  or  some  other  meaningful  one  like,  "Why  is  the 
Community  Room  always  so  cluttered?"  or  "Why  do  we 
never  discuss  the  personal  feelings  of  anyone  but  Dale  in 
this  Group?  Tell  us,  are  we  doing  something  wrong?  We 
cannot  remedy  such  a  situation  without  your  help." 

Well,  we'd  see.  If  Dale  showed  up,  the  pressure  would 
be  off,  and  we  could  all  discuss  her  tantrum.  (You  must  not 
let  Dale  dominate  these  meetings.  It  is  very  bad  for  her  — 
for  all  of  you.  Deep  down  inside,  you  resent  her;  yet,  time 
and  time  again,  you  let  her  have  the  center  of  the  stage.") 

Great  Guru  was  five  minutes  late  already,  but  he  never 
had  to  explain  his  hidden  motives  for  lateness.  Cutler  was 
just  arriving  with  her  satellite:  "Hi,  gang;  hey,  where  is 
everybody  today?"  No  one  answered  Mike.  Jeff  was  too 
preoccupied  with  his  deck  of  cards.  Yesterday,  the  new  part- 
time  attendant,  a  divinity  student,  had  tried  to  get  him  to 
play  bridge,  and  Jeff  had  gotten  anxious  and  started  trying 
to  figure  out  whether  the  hearts,  diamonds,  and  clubs  on  the 
various  cards  were  the  same  size  as  the  spades  on  the  equi- 
valent cards.  Apparently  no  one  had  told  Rick,  the  new 
attendant,  that  Jeff  had  had  his  crack-up  in  the  middle  of  a 
bridge  tournament  with  his  mother  as  a  partner.  But  then, 
maybe  no  one  knew  but  the  rest  of  us;  Jeff  didn't  talk  in 
Group  or  to  his  therapist. 


He  claimed  he'd  tried.  "I  should  have  known  it  wasn't 
going  to  work  the  minute  I  saw  my  doctor's  umbrella  and 
black  rubbers  all  neatly  lined  up  outside  his  office  door. 
What  happened?  I  told  him  I  was  feeling  anxious  and  de- 
pressed, and  he  informed  me  that  I  had  what  they  'in  the 
trade'  called  an  'anxious  depression.' " 

Robert  was  reading  Future  Shock  as  usual.  "I  can't  get 
through  it.  All  I  want  to  do  is  get  the  damn  thing  finished 
so  I  can  tell  my  Dad  I've  read  it." 

I  asked  him  why  he  didn't  just  give  up  and  say  he'd 
read  it  anyway. 

"Christ,  no!  My  father  has  a  photographic  memory. 
He'd  want  to  know  what  I  thought  of  the  section  on  modular 
living,  and  I'd  be  stuck." 

Joanne  was  knitting  a  sweater  for  her  baby.  Only  there 
had  been  no  baby  since  her  parents  got  her  an  abortion. 
"Oh,  it's  all  right  that  I  didn't  marry  Pete;  his  folks  said 
they'd  take  the  baby  when  it's  born,  since  we're  too  young 
to  marry." 

Bruce  was  making  cat's  cradles  and  Jacob's  ladders 
with  the  string  he  usually  wore  around  his  index  finger  to 
remind  him  who  he  was. 

And  Wendy  and  I  were  certainly  not  going  to  answer 
Mike's  question. 

So  we  sat  in  silence  as  the  rest  of  the  staff  came  in. 
Mr.  Candy,  the  social  worker,  who,  with  his  white  leather 
shoes  and  co-ordinated  pastel  outfits,  looked  as  though  he 
would  be  quite  at  home  in  an  Easter  basket.  Mr.  Young, 
the  black  male  nurse,  who  was  going  to  night  school  to  be- 
come a  psychologist,  with  his  textbook  in  hand,  which  he 
would  surreptitiously  study  through  the  meeting.  Rick,  the 
divinity  student,  on  whom  we  hadn't  passed  judgment  yet. 
And  finally,  Dr.  Gru  with  Dr.  Sadinski,  Wendy's  therapist, 
who  believed  in  behavioral  conditioning  and  gave  his  pa- 
tients a  shock  through  an  electrode  pasted  to  their  hands 
every  time  they  talked  about  unpleasant  things. 

Today  being  Thursday,  Dr.  Lowenstein,  who  was  on 
an  internship,  and  Miss  Bloom,  the  music  therapy  trainee, 
were  at  a  seminar.  That  was  too  bad;  we  needed  them.  I 
liked  them  both  and  had  great  plans  for  them  to  marry  and 
buy  an  old  farmhouse  in  Vermont  where  I  would  live  with 
them  and  take  care  of  their  six  children  —  three  sets  of 
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twins.    Theirs  would  be  non-identical,  though,  not  identical 
like  Julie  and  me. 

Identical,  ha!  We  looked  alike;  that  was  all.  But  that's 
my  own  little  tale  of  woe,  and  I  try  not  to  burden  people 
with  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  Dad  wanted  a  boy  and  got  two 
girls;  so,  one  of  us  had  to  be  the  son  he  hadn't  had,  right? 
Not  that  I'm  gay  or  anything  like  that  —  just  a  bit  mixed 
up  about  who  I  am  as  opposed  to  who  I'm  supposed  to 
be.  My  big  mistake  was  telling  Mom  some  of  my  feelings. 
She  prides  herself  on  being  progressive;  so,  the  next  thing  I 
knew,  I  was  at  Hilldale,  where  my  problems  could  be  nipped 
in  the  bud  before  they  led  to  anything  serious.  Right  now, 
I  guess  they've  got  me  down  for  a  compulsive  over-achiever 
locked  in  some  kind  of  Electra  conflict  with  my  mother  and 
sister  and  the  feminine  part  of  myself.  And  sometimes  it 
all  makes  a  weird  kind  of  sense  to  me.  I  mean,  I  can  actually 
accept  it  and  just  need  some  advice  about  where  to  go  from 
here.  But  they  don't  do  things  that  way  at  Hilldale.  Ap- 
parently the  realization  alone  should  be  enough  to  change 
your  life;  and  if  you  don't  suddenly  become  supernormal 
and  adjusted,  then  you  haven't  reached  the  crucial  realiza- 
tion; and  you  have  to  go  back  and  do  more  digging.  I  really 
tried  to  do  it  their  way  when  I  first  arrived  —  I  dug  like 
crazy  and  discovered  all  kinds  of  hurts  and  angers  that  left 
me  aching  all  over.  But  when  nobody  offered  any  sugges- 
tions about  how  to  deal  with  the  cauldron  I  had  started  bub- 
bling, I  decided,  for  my  own  sanity,  to  back  off  for  awhile 
until  I  could  figure  out  how  to  get  out  of  Hilldale  with  the 
least  amount  of  damage. 

But  I  was  talking  about  the  Lowenstein  twins  I  was 
planning  to  take  care  of  —  they  would  be  like  the  Bobbsey 
twins  —  good,  sturdy  types  with  their  father's  strength  and 
their  mother's  sensitivity,  very  well-adjusted  and  unafraid  to 
be  themselves. 

Wendy  didn't  share  my  feelings  on  the  subject.  Oh, 
she  thought  that  Dr.  Lowenstein  and  Miss  Bloom  were  O.K., 
but,  still,  you  didn't  tell  anyone  anything.  I  thought  she  was 
too  paranoid  sometimes,  though  I  hated  to  agree  with  the 
Great  Guru  on  anything. 

So  we  were  assembled.  The  family  was  together  again 
for  communion.  Only,  the  vibes  were  very  bad  today  — 
worse  than  usual.  I  figured  at  first  that  it  was  because  it 
was  Thursday,  and  my  two  friends  weren't  there  to  exert  a 
good  influence.    But  it  was  something  more  today. 


"I  must  discuss  a  serious  thing,"  Great  Guru  began 
sternly.  "It  involves  Dale  and  someone  else;  we  do  not 
know  who  yet,  but  we  will  find  out." 

His  usually  bland  face  was  agitated,  and  there  was  a 
vein  throbbing  in  his  temple.  His  smooth-skinned  head  was 
shiny  with  sweat.    Something  was  obviously  amiss. 

"This  afternoon,  this  unknown  person,  whom  we  shall 
call  'X',  administered  to  Dale  a  DRUG  —  a  hallucinogen, 
a  very  dangerous  drug.  This  is  not  good  behavior;  it  is  not 
what  we  expect  of  you;  and  it  is  something  we  cannot  per- 
mit!" 

"She's  in  a  strait  jacket,  you  know,"  Mike  broke  in  ex- 
citedly. "It  took  five  of  us  to  calm  her  down,  and  she  com- 
pletely out  of  contact,  just  keeps  chanting  to  herself.  Hey, 
now,  kids,  who  would  do  something  like  that?  We  trusted 
you  —  you  know  how  much  we  did  —  and  now  .  .  .  ,"  he 
looked  down  sadly  at  his  hands,  "you've  destroyed  that 
trust." 

"I  think  it's  a  shame  —  a  dreadful  shame!"  Mrs.  Cutler 
burst  out  in  a  cracking  voice.  I  noticed  that  her  eyes  were 
red  and  puffy  and  ringed  with  wet  mascara. 

Wendy  apparently  noticed  at  the  same  time.  "She's 
been  crying?"  she  queried  in  a  whisper. 

"We  will  have  to  restrict  the  ward,"  said  Mr.  Candy. 
"There  will  be  no  visitors  except  immediate  family  until  the 
matter  is  cleared  up.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  greatly  how 
serious  a  matter  this  is.  Grounds  passes  are  revoked  until 
further  notice,  and  Group  I  patients  are  reduced  to  Group 
II  status.  You  may  not  go  anywhere  without  an  attendant, 
need  I  remind  you." 

There  was  an  unbroken  silence.  It  didn't  matter  to  me. 
Newcomers  were  on  Group  II  for  the  first  month,  anyway. 
But  Bruce  was  Group  I,  and  Wendy  had  just  gotten  back  on 
Group  I  after  having  been  bumped  back  to  Group  II  for 
going  AWOL. 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  the  real  world  again  and  be  sure 
it  was  still  there,"  she'd  told  me  when  they  brought  her 
back  from  the  theater  where  she'd  sat  through  three  show- 
ings of  Snow  White. 

"Well,  has  anyone  anything  to  say?"  demanded  Dr.  Gru. 
"Nothing!  Nothing!  You  are  like  trees — no  reaction  to 
anything.    This  is  not  good.    Surely  this  arouses  some  feel- 
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ings  on  your  part.  Is  there  no  reaction  —  even  to  the  re- 
strictions? It  is  not  fitting  that  you  should  sit  like  stones  at 
a  time  like  this." 

Oh,  he  was  really  trying  to  get  a  response.  But  there 
wasn't  one.    At  least,  not  one  for  him  to  see. 

Later,  though,  when  we  had  left  Group,  there  were 
plenty  of  reactions,  ranging  from  Wendy's,  "Maybe  a  trip 
will  do  her  good,"  through  my  own  distaste  for  the  whole 
episode.  I  really  thought  it  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do  and 
said  so. 

But  Dale's  roomate,  Joanne,  still  placidly  knitting  for 
her  nonexistent  child,  ventured,  "She  got  it  by  herself,  you 
know.  It's  not  the  first  time.  She's  been  tripping  out  pretty 
regularly.   That  guy  who  visits  her  brings  the  stuff  in." 

"Hell!  Then  you  mean  we  were  all  restricted  just 
because  she  gave  herself  a  bad  trip?"  Bruce  demanded. 
"Would  I  like  to  set  them  straight  on  her!" 

"But,  of  course,  you  won't,"  Wendy  stated  flatly.  And 
she  was  right.  Even  Dale  could  not  be  betrayed;  we'd  just 
have  to  wait  out  the  period  of  restrictions. 

In  the  meantime,  we  did  the  best  we  could.  Restric- 
tions meant  edginess,  short  tempers,  and  lots  of  acting  out. 
Bruce  put  his  fist  through  the  ward's  glass  door  on  Sunday 
after  his  folks  came  to  visit.  Usually  he  could  go  over  to 
the  basketball  court  and  work  it  out  of  his  system.  But 
staff  was  short  on  Sundays,  and  no  one  could  be  spared  to 
take  him  to  the  gym. 

They  had  the  glass  repaired  by  Monday  morning.  By 
nighttime  it  had  been  shattered  again  —  this  time,  surpris- 
ingly, by  Joanne,  who  always  seemed  so  calm.  But  she'd 
had  a  rotten  session  with  her  therapist  where  the  word 
"abortion"  had  come  up,  and  she's  just  exploded  all  over 
the  place  when  she  got  back. 

Just  before  bed  check  Monday  night,  I  went  to  take  a 
shower  and,  as  I  was  leaving,  noticed  the  same  pair  of  feet 
under  the  John  door  that  had  been  there  when  I  came  in. 
"Who's  that  — Wendy?"  I  asked. 

"No,  it's  just  Claudine,"  the  answer  came. 

"Oh,  sorry  .  .  .  hi." 

"Hi.  Want  to  know  what  I'm  doing?"  asked  the  usu- 
ally silent,  dark-haired  girl  who  someone  claimed  had  signed 
a  recording  contract  with  Columbia.   "I'm  slitting  my  wrists. 


See  the  blood?"    And  from  under  the  door  a  dripping  red 
arm  was  thrust  at  me. 

"You  stay  right  there,"  I  shouted  —  scared,  really 
scared,  "and  get  that  door  open;  I'm  calling  somebody!" 
Dashing  into  the  corridor,  I  nearly  collided  with  Rick  the 
Divine,  as  Wendy  called  him.  Very  calmly,  I  thought,  I 
told  him  what  was  wrong.  That  wasn't  snitching;  certain 
things  meant  someone  wanted  to  be  helped.  Then  I  walked 
down  to  Wendy's  room  and  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  play 
rummy. 

Halfway  through  the  card  game,  I  burst  into  tears. 

"Hey,  come  on,"  said  Wendy.  "What's  this  with  our 
bright  sunshine  child  who  never  cries?  Aren't  you  the  ail- 
American  girl  who  was  President  of  her  class  and  the  news- 
paper editor  and  the  star  hockey  player  and  the  winner  of 
the  T  Speak  for  Democracy'  contest?  Why,  I'll  bet  you 
even  won  the  DAR  award,"  she  jibed. 

Usually  this  was  more  than  enough  to  get  a  reaction 
from  me,  but  not  tonight.    And  that  worried  her. 

"What's  wrong?"  she  questioned,  patting  my  shoulder. 
'Micky,  babe,  what's  wrong?  Look,  I'll  make  you  feel  bet- 
ter; come  on,  lie  down,  and  I'll  play  you  a  lullaby." 

She  put  an  album  of  children's  songs  on  the  record 
player  and  gently  tucked  a  blanket  about  me.  Then  she  sat 
down  beside  me,  trying  to  comfort  me,  stroking  my  hair. 

So,  of  course,  Rick  had  to  come  in  just  then  and  remind 
us  that  "No  P.C."  meant  no  physical  contact  between  fe- 
males as  well  as  members  of  opposite  sexes.  And,  shame- 
faced, I  went  down  the  hall  to  my  room  under  his  surveil- 
lance. Even  his  telling  me  that  Claudine  was  O.K.  didn't 
make  me  feel  better.  It  bothered  me,  his  thinking  that  about 
us.  I'd  had  a  small  crush  on  him  ever  since  I  arrived.  I 
liked  his  craggy  good  looks;  they  were  refreshing  after  com- 
ing from  home  where  everybody  was  picture-book  pretty. 
And  I'd  enjoyed  the  few  times  I'd  been  able  to  sit  and  talk 
with  him.  It  had  felt  good  —  kind  of  comfortable,  like  the 
times  when  I  was  small  and  Daddy  would  let  me  sit  in  his 
lap  with  his  arms  around  me,  before  I'd  frightened  him  by 
growing  breasts.  Well,  I  guessed  those  little  talks  with  Rick 
were  over;  guys  didn't  go  too  much  for  lesbians.  I  wasn't 
crying  any  more;  I  have  trouble  doing  so  at  appropriate 
times. 
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The  next  day  I  wasn't  looking  forward  to  my  appoint- 
ment with  Dr.  Gru  and  having  to  explain  everything  to  him; 
so,  of  course,  I  was  late.  I  was  surprised;  he  didn't  mention 
anything  about  the  night  before.  It  had  to  have  been  on 
Report;  and  I  knew  he  read  that  every  day,  but  —  nothing. 

Only,  "I  am  very  sad  to  see  you  are  late,  Michelle.  We 
must  investigate  this  phenomenon." 

Well,  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  him  my  reason  if  he  didn't 
know,  so  we  spent  the  whole  session  sparring  over  my  latent 
hostility  to  authority. 

And  he  actually  smiled  as  I  left.  "Perhaps,  Michelle, 
we  are  getting  somewhere."  He  seemed  to  have  found  some 
great  meaning  in  my  statement  that  I  didn't  like  being  bossed 
around. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  ward,  I  questioned  Wendy  with 
raised  eyebrows,  but  she  shook  her  head.  No  static  on  her 
end  either.  It  was  strange.  And  Rick  wasn't  there  to  ask 
about  it,  though  I  doubt  I  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
broach  the  subject.  It  was  almost  worse  to  have  nothing 
happen  than  to  be  called  on  the  carpet  for  supposedly  doing 
something  you  hadn't  done. 

I  guess  I  should  have  shrugged  it  off;  Wendy  seemed 
to  in  the  days  that  followed.  But  I  kept  worrying.  I  wanted 
to  make  a  good  impression  and  get  out  of  Hilldale  as  fast 
as  possible;  I  didn't  need  any  black  marks  on  my  record  so 
SOon — especially  any  that  spelled  "Gay."  It  had  taken  me 
long  enough  to  analyze  that  problem  on  my  own  and  find 
to  my  relief  (and  Bill  Olsaver's  surprise)  that  it  wasn't  so. 

By  Friday,  having  gotten  through  a  Group  session  with 
no  comment,  I  was  unrelieved;  I  was  frantic.  I  flubbed  my 
music  lesson  with  Miss  Bloom  because  1  was  so  preoccu- 
pied. I  hated  worrying  about  what  people  thought  of  me. 
I  knew  it  wasn't  right  or  healthy,  but  that  didn't  seem  to 
make  any  difference.  And,  so  when  Miss  Bloom  turned  her 
concerned  brown  eyes  on  me  and  asked  if  there  was  any- 
thing she  could  help  with,  it  just  sort  of  spilled  out  all  over 
the  landscape. 

I  didn't  dare  look  at  her  for  a  while  afterward;  but 
when  I  did,  she  was  smiling. 

"Honey,  I  don't  think  there's  any  problem;  what  goes 
into  the  Report  is  up  to  the  individual's  discretion,  and  I 


guess  Rick  just  didn't  think  it  was  necessary  to  include  it 
that  night." 

"You  mean  ..."  I  was  beginning  to  expand  —  I  could 
actually  feel  myself  growing  from  a  miniscule  dot  back  to 
mySELF,  "he  didn't  think  .  .  .?" 

"It  seems  so,  though  .  .  .  ,"  she  hesitated,  "I  think, 
Michelle,  someone  should  caution  you  that  this  friendship 
with  Wendy  isn't  exactly  ...  the  best  for  either  of  you.  She 
is  quite  sick,  you  know,  and,  well,  she  does  have  tenden- 
cies .  .  .  some  not  so  nice." 

That  didn't  bother  me.  Whatever  Wendy  was,  she  was 
first  of  all  my  friend,  and  I  knew  she  would  never  make  a 
pass  at  me. 

Miss  Bloom  continued,  "We  suspect  she  was  the  one 
who  gave  Dale  the  hallucinogen  last  week.  In  fact,  we're 
pretty  certain,  and  I  think  she  may  be  asked  to  leave  soon. 
They  might  take  her  at  the  state  hospital.  Oh,  I  shouldn't 
be  telling  you  this;  but  it  will  be  harder  on  you  if  she  leaves 
and.  .  .  " 

"But,  Miss  Bloom,"  I  blurted  out,  "that's  impossible. 
Why,  everybody  knows  that  Dale  got  the  stuff  herself.  Wen- 
dy would  never  do  a  thing  like  that;  she  may  be  sick,  but 
she  has  principles!  Dale's  roomate  even  saw  her  other 
times  ..."  I  caught  myself.  "You  wouldn't  tell  them, 
though  —  would  you?  .  .  .  That  I  told?  I  mean  I  just 
didn't  want  you  blaming  Wendy.  Couldn't  you  sort  of  lead 
them  to  discount  her  part  in  it?  I  don't  want  to  get  Dale  in 
trouble.    I  know  there  must  be  some  way  you  can  do  it." 

She  was  silent  for  what  seemed  an  eternity,  and  I  was 
getting  scared.  Finally  she  patted  my  hand.  "I'll  see  what 
I  can  do,  Michelle;  don't  worry." 

So  I  didn't,  because  she  was  the  one  I  believed  in  most 
next  to  Dr.  Lowenstein.  But  within  the  week,  Dale  was 
transferred  to  the  state  hospital.  She  belonged  there;  but 
that's  not  the  point.  And  everyone  knew  that  someone  had 
told  the  staff.  So  I  wasn't  too  surprised  to  come  back  to 
my  room  one  afternoon  and  find  it  a  shambles,  with  all  my 
favorite  things  gone  or  smashed  beyond  recognition.  In 
fact,  I  was  almost  relieved.  Oh,  sure,  the  kids  were  cruel. 
But,  don't  you  see,  they  meant  to  be.  The  others  were  try- 
ing to  be  kind. 

I  found  out  yesterday  that  Dr.  Lowenstein  is  already 
married.    His  wife  can't  have  children. 
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SOLITUDE 

No  words  could  he  speak: 
Waves  were  singing  harmony 
to  the  rushing  wind. 


Martha  Bernt 


Joe  Walker 


Brian  David  Casey 
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Best  Black  and  White  —  School 
Robert  MacDonald 
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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

W.  Shakespeare 
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Best  Black  and  White  —  Still  Life 
Russ  Price 


CALLING  HOURS 

How  mean — 

How  cruelly  mean  and  selfish, 

Running  away  like  this 

Mid-laugh,  mid-stride. 

Didn't  you  promise  me  a  million  times? 

Together,  you  said. 

We'll  love  each  other, 
We'll  see  this  world  through 
together. 

Just  look  at  you! 
Serene  and  smugly  safe, 

While  I  drift  rudderless,  alone; 

Lost  on  oceans  of  uncharted  years. 

I  cannot  pay  this  Shylock's  price 
for  daring  to  build  on  love. 

And  promises  must  be  kept! 

How  can  I  accept  this  sharp  abandonment? 

Together,  you  said,  remember? 

I  do  not  know  how  to  be 
the  one  who  survives. 

Edith  L.  Flaherty 
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BUCK'S  EPITAPH 

Only  the  wicked  have  immortality. 

Buck's  body  is  dead,  but  he 

runs  wild  inside  my  head. 

Grinning,  drooling  tobacco  rivulets, 

tonguing  rotten  teeth 

as  sledge-hammer  hands 

squeeze  out  my  breath  — 

He  plays, 

letting  me  go 

to  hook  my  foot  as  I  flee, 

laughing  as  I  fall  — 

/  squirm  beneath  his  heavy  boot, 

chalk  dry  dust  chokes  me. 

Buck's  body  is  dead,  but  he 

runs  wild  inside  my  head. 

Prowling  dark  alleys, 

stalking  deep  forests, 

lurking  —  always  lurking, 

waiting  to  catch  me 

unaware. 

Only  the  wicked  have  immortality, 

and  Buck  runs  wild  — 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 


THE  LIE 

Daddy, 

I  told  the  girl  at  camp 

Who  said  she 

Was  your  daughter  now 

That  you  had  to  leave  us  — 

Were  ordered  away  by  the  court  — 

Because  you  beat  us  so 

(You,  whose  cruellest  punishment 

Was  to  deny  a  kiss). 

I  missed  you  when  you  left 

But  had  no  one  to  tell  — 

Not  Mother,  surely, 

With  her  overflowing  tears, 

Or  little  brother, 

Who  waited  still  for  you 

A  t  supper,  by  the  door, 

Wanting  to  be  tossed  overhead, 

Nor  you, 

Who  never  visited. 

After  the  lie, 

I  waited  anxiously  for  weeks, 

Hoping  you  would  come 

To  contradict  me  — 

Or  even  to  beat  the  truth  from  me  — 

//  that  would  bring  you  back. 

Daddy, 

Why  is  it  that,  today  — 

Twenty  years  too  late  — 

You  question  my  small,  hateful  lie 

With  such  a  hurt  look 

In  your  eyes? 

Paula  Nelson 


Seone  Larson 


SEASONS 

Leaves  crisply  applaud 

Whence  golden  winds  rustle  through 
sailing  clouds  take  wing 

The  soft  snow  has  been 

layed,  by  her  side  the  sun  sleeps 
this  day  of  winter 

Musical  thoughts  whilst 

dancing  nigh  the  sounds  of  streams 
myself,  my  child  .  .  .  I 

Dry  brown  grass  tickles 

bare  feet,  long  shadows  capture 
languid  idle  souls 


Erna  McBride 


Ellen  Cohen 


RED  ROSES 

by  Maria  A.  Staiti  Pearson 


Outside,  the  last  few  snowflakes  fell  to  the  street  below 
upon  already  blackened  accumulation  of  yesterday's  storm. 
Between  the  two  red  brick  buildings,  the  alley's  quiet  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  the  hungry  search  of  a  brown  dog.  Below, 
traffic  on  Lawrence  Street  was  now  but  a  pathway  since  the 
weary  commutors  had  parked  on  either  side  of  the  street. 
The  old,  yellow  street  lamps  illuminated  the  apartment 
houses  in  an  erie  yellow  glow. 

Above  on  the  third  floor  of  Carson's  Apartments,  thin 
pole-like  arms  rested  upon  the  window  sill.  Tired  ageless 
eyes  stared  below.  The  old  woman's  face  was  a  mass  of 
wrinkles;  her  thin  lips  were  set  tightly  in  her  expressionless 
stare.  Her  yellowish-white  hair  pulled  firmly  back  in  a  bun, 
and  from  her  ears  dangled  large  diamond  stones,  while  about 
her  thin  neck  was  clasped  a  matching  diamond  chocker, 
whose  shine  had  long  since  dulled.  Her  faded  blue  velvet 
gown  hung  loosely  upon  her  frame.  She  sat  upon  one  of 
her  straight  back  wooden  chairs.  As  she  sat  there  so  seem- 
ingly motionless,  her  mind  was  alive  with  memories. 

Catherine  stared  at  herself  in  her  dressing  mirror,  her 
body  trembled  as  if  she'd  come  in  from  the  bitter  cold.  She 
crossed  her  arms  about  her  shoulders,  "You're  on  your  way 
girl!  This  was  only  a  small  part,  but  better  then  the  last 
and  next  time,  you'll  be  up  there  with  your  name  in  lights!" 
She  renewed  her  attention  on  her  face  and  noticed  her  fine 
nose  shining,  immediately  she  dulled  the  shine  with  face 
powder.  She  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  knock  on  the  door. 
"All  right,  I'm  coming!"  she  shouted,  opening  the  door.  Mr. 
Van  Zadlt,  her  director  and  a  very  tall  dark,  well  dressed 
middle  aged  man  stood  opposite  her.  She  quickly  offered 
her  apology,  "I  am  sorry  Mr.  Van  Zadlt,  I  thought  you  were 
someone  else." 

"Quite  all  right  my  dear,  we  understand  how  excited 
you  are,"  said  he  in  a  deep  German  accent.  "Miss  Reynolds 
let  me  introduce  Mr.  Arthur  Simmons,  our  producer  and 
owner  of  this  theatre,  he  expressed  a  wish  after  the  perform- 
ance to  come  and  congratulate  you  personally." 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Simmons  spoke  in  a  smooth  thick 
tone,  "Miss  Reynolds,  correct?" 

"Yes --Sir,"  she  hesitated. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a  fine  performance,  and 
I  might  add  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  your  voice.  Your 
high  mellow  tones  are  quite  perfect.    I'm  not  one  to  let  a 


good  thing  pass  me  by,  I'm  thinking  in  terms  of  a  possible 
opening  for  you  in  my  next  production.  If  such  an  offer  is 
agreeable  to  you  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  with 
you  tomorrow." 

"I  am  indeed  flattered  by  your  consideration  Mr.  Sim- 
mons. I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you 
further,"  she  replied,  her  eyes  all  aglow. 

"Miss  Reynolds,  then  maybe  you  would  do  me  the 
honor  of  your  lovely  presence  at  lunch  tomorrow?" 

"Thank  you,  the  honor  will  be  all  mine  Mr.  Simmons." 

Catherine's  mind  returned  to  its  semi-existence  state. 
Her  eyes  shifted  slowly  to  the  faded  poster  on  her  wall.  It 
depicted  a  young  man  on  his  knees  in  a  Victorian  costume 
and  on  a  balcony  above  was  Catherine  dressed  in  a  dark 
gold  dress  with  a  long  brunette  wig.  Below  the  words  read 
—  "Arthur  J.  Simmons  —  proudly  presents  —  James  Har- 
rison and  Catherine  Reynolds  in  the  classic  musical  of  the 
year,  Romeo  &  Juliet."  She  stared  at  the  poster  for  a  long 
time  .... 

As  he  lowered  the  camera  she  jumped  off  the  car  and 
ran  to  hug  him.  "Oh,  Arthur  it  is  so  beautiful  here,  can't 
we  stay  longer?" 

"Now  Kate,  you  know  your  show  opens  tomorrow  night. 
How  could  they  go  on  without  their  leading  lady?"  He 
raised  her  chin  to  look  into  her  eyes.  "Come  on,  I  have  a 
surprise  for  you!"  He  took  her  hand  and  lead  her  over  to 
the  trunk  of  the  car  and  took  out  a  large  brown  box. 

"Arthur,  it's  been  seven  years.  How  much  longer  can 
out  a  Royal  blue  velvet  gown.  "It's  splendid,  I  love  it  — 
thank  you."  She  held  it  up  to  her  and  danced  around  in 
circles.  Arthur  laughed  as  he  watched  her.  He  then  grabbed 
her  arm  and  held  her  close  while  he  stole  a  kiss. 

"I  want  you  to  wear  it  tomorrow  at  the  dinner  after 
the  show." 

"Why,  you'll  be  there,  won't  you  darling?" 

"Yes,  but  I'll  be  late.  I  have  to  drive  up  to  New 
Haven." 

"Arthur,  its  been  seven  years.  How  much  longer  can 
you  go  on  playing  this  game  with  your  wife?  If  she  means 
nothing  to  you  as  you  say,  then  why  don't  you  leave  her, 
like  you  promised?"  Angrily  she  threw  the  dress  back  into 
the  box  and  began  walking  down  to  the  lake. 
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"Don't  act  like  a  child,"  Arthur  shouted,  running  after 
her  until  he  caught  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  to 
face  him.  "You  know  1  love  you,  but  Madilyn  is  ill,  I  can't 
just  leave  her  now." 

Doesn't  know!,  everyone  in  New  York  knows,  it's  in 
all  the  columns.  She's  just  pretending  to  be  sick  to  keep 
you  from  me." 

"That's  not  true  Kate.  She  can  hardly  get  out  of  bed." 
Catherine  turned  and  walked  back  to  the  car,  opening  the 
door  to  let  herself  in.  Arthur  got  in  and  started  the  motor. 
He  glanced  at  her  as  she  sat  staring  at  the  lake.  He  began 
to  drive  down  the  road  and  after  a  few  minutes  he  said,  "All 
right,  I'll  tell  her  tomorrow  and  then  I'll  come  to  pick  you 
up  about  twelve  after  the  show."  Catherine  leaned  over  and 
kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 

It  was  7:00  p.m.  — -  time  for  the  curtain  to  go  up  on 
her  second  performance  after  last  night's  opening.  The 
phone  had  rung  all  day  until  she  had  pulled  the  cord.  Now, 
she  heard  loud  knocking  and  shouting  at  her  door,  but  she 
sat  motionless  by  the  window  in  darkness  .... 

There  was  the  occasional  knock  of  the  grocery-boy 
leaving  her  bag  in  the  hall  against  the  door  of  room  No.  3, 
or  the  sounds  of  footsteps  climbing  and  sometimes  running 
up  and  down  on  the  stairway  beyond  her  door.  She  came 
to  distinguish  the  footsteps  although  the  faces  they  belonged 
to  were  blank.  Mrs.  Carson,  the  landlady,  climbed  the  steps 
each  first  of  the  month  to  collect  the  rent  under  the  door 
of  No.  3.  Only  Mis.  Carson  and  the  old  janitor  had  ever 
seen  Miss  Reynolds.  The  other  tenants  never  bothered  to 
ask  about  her.  Should  anyone  have  noticed  the  name  Cath- 
erine Reynolds  on  her  mailbox  in  the  lobby,  they  might  re- 
call the  old  musical  actress  who  had  fallen  seriously  ill 
suddenly  before  a  performance. 

It  was  7:30  now,  and  Catherine  slowly  rose  to  fix  her- 
self tea.  She  noticed  that  in  the  alley  below  the  old  dog  had 
gone  leaving  a  torn  paper  bag  and  over  turned  garbage  cans. 
The  sky  was  a  strange  color  of  gray-green,  fore  warning  of 
another  long  and  cold  night  with  wailing  winds  pounding 
her  windows.  Catherine  removed  the  kettle  from  the  stove, 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  She  stood  motionless  for  a 
moment  and  soon  turned  back  to  the  stove,  dismissing  the 
sound  as  an  illusion  of  her  advancing  age.  The  slow,  soft 
knocking  began  again  and  this  time  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  shuffle  of  hard  shoes  on  her  landing.  Funny,  she  hadn't 
heard  the  footsteps  climbing  up?  She  suddenly  became 
angry,  everyone  knew  she  did  not  open  her  door.  But  the 
knocking  continued  steadily  without  stopping,  until  her 
whistling  tea  kettle  silenced  it.  Catherine  removed  the  kettle 
from  the  stove.  She  heard  a  knock  on  her  door.  She  stood 
motionless  for  a  moment  and  soon  turned  back  to  the  stove, 


and  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  The  knocking  began  again, 
strengthening  now.  She  placed  her  hand  on  the  door  knob 
and  stood  there  for  a  long  while  listening  to  the  soft  knock- 
ing and  the  broken  breathing  opposite  her  on  the  other  side. 

Slowly  her  old  fingers  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
lifted  the  chain  above.  The  knocking  stopped,  the  breathing 
began  to  slow.  She  opened  the  door  a  bit  so  as  to  allow  the 
hall  beyond  to  become  visible.  To  her  surprise  she  did  not 
see  anyone,  but  she  could  hear  quick  broken  steps  descend- 
ing to  the  street  below.  Catherine  opened  the  door  wider, 
and  on  the  landing  in  front  of  her  door  was  placed  a  rec- 
tangular white  box  tied  with  gold  ribbon.  She  quickly  picked 
the  box  up  and  closed  the  door,  replacing  the  chain  and 
turning  the  key.  She  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  table  and 
placed  the  box  down  standing  over  it  for  a  few  minutes  just 
to  stare  at  it.  Then  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors  from  her 
sewing  kit  and  cut  the  bow.  She  lifted  the  lid,  to  find  a 
dozen  long  stemmed  red  roses  within.  Tied  about  the  middle 
was  a  card  with  a  blue  string.  Her  old  fingers  nervously 
untied  the  string  while  her  tired  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She 
walked  with  the  card  and  stood  below  the  dim  light. 

"Kate,  my  sweet,  I  hope  that  these  red  roses  you  love 
so  much  will  say  I'm  sorry  for  being  late  — 

All  my  love,  forever" 
Her  eyes  stopped  their  tears  and  she  walked  over  to  her 
chair  by  the  window.  "This  is  where  Arthur  must  find  me 
when  he  arrives,"  she  thought,  "he'll  let  himself  in  with  his 
key,  softly  place  the  roses  on  the  table  and  gently  put  his 
arms  around  me  and  kiss  me  softly  as  he  always  has." 

The  lirst  day  of  February  arrived  and  Mrs.  Carson 
climbed  the  steps  from  her  first  floor  apartment.  Slowly, 
waiting  at  each  third  step  to  catch  her  breath.  She  finally 
reached  the  third  floor  landing  and  momentarily  leaned 
against  the  railing,  before  she  stooped  to  collect  the  white 
envelope  which  would  be  visible  beneath  the  door  of  No.  3. 
She  bent  down  laborously.  but  there  was  no  envelope.  She 
got  on  her  knees  and  tried  to  see  under  the  door.  Nothing 
was  there.  She  tried  to  look  through  the  keyhole,  but  the 
key  within  blocked  her  view.  She  stood  up  her  heart  beat- 
ing rapidly,  and  began  to  knock  on  the  door.  "Miss  Rey- 
nolds?' Miss  Reynolds!  It's  the  first  of  the  month,  Miss 
Reynolds  are  you  all  right?"  She  stopped  to  listen  her  left 
ear  against  the  door.  She  heard  nothing  and  began  to  mum- 
ble as  she  turned  to  go  back  down  the  stairs.  "Well,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not  Miss  Reynolds,  I'm  going  to  get  the  janitor 
to  open  this  door.  You  must  be  ill,  that  envelope's  been 
under  that  door  for  twenty  years,  like  clockwork,  every  first 
of  the  month."  She  tried  to  quicken  her  steps,  but  her  heavy 
weight  and  aching  back  slowed  her  movements.  "Just  isn't 
healthy  to  live  that  wax ." 
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In  fifteen  minutes  she  returned  from  the  basement  with 
the  janitor.  "Bill,  I  tell  you  there's  something  wrong  in  No. 
3,  Miss  Reynold's  never  been  late." 

"Now  Maud,  you  know  it's  always  quiet  in  there.  She 
probably  overslept." 

They  reached  the  third  floor  door  and  Bill  took  out 
his  tools  and  worked  to  loosen  the  key  and  chain  locks, 
while  Mrs.  Carson  tried  to  yell  over  the  noise. 

"Now  Miss  Reynolds,  I've  got  to  open  this  door  and 
see  if  you're  all  right,  O.K.  Miss  Reynolds?  Are  you  all 
right?" 

"Stop  your  shouting  Maud,  the  door's  open,"  said  Bill, 
turning  the  knob.  Mrs.  Carson  rushed  in  front  of  him. 
Seconds  later  she  screamed  as  she  saw  a  motionless  form 
sitting  by  the  window,  "Mother  O'God!"  Its  head  was  rest- 
ing between  its'  arms  on  the  windowsill.  Mrs.  Carson  stood 
motionless,  her  hand  over  her  chest  and  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears. 


Bill  went  over  to  the  window  and  put  his  hand  on 
Catherine's  wrist.  "She's  dead,  Maud.  She's  stone  cold." 
He  picked  up  a  blanket  from  the  bed  and  covered  her.  Mrs. 
Carson  was  leaning  against  the  table  as  he  turned.  She 
was  sobbing  as  she  read  a  card  in  her  hand.  Bill  held  her 
shoulders. 


"Look  at  these  wilted  roses  in  the  box,  and  this  card," 
she  said,  handing  it  to  Bill.  "I  guess  someone  came  up  to 
visit  her.  It  must  have  been  too  much  after  all  those  years 
alone,"  with  that  she  began  to  cry  louder.  Bill  replaced  the 
card  in  the  box  of  roses.  Leading  the  sobbing  Mrs.  Carson 
through  the  door  he  closed  it  behind  them. 

"Just  isn't  right  to  die  like  that  Bill.  Just  isn't  right," 
sobbed  Maud. 

"Well,  it  couldn't  have  been  that  Arthur  Simmons,  her 
old  beau,  wasn't  he?  Remember  him  Maud?  Didn't  he  die 
in  a  car  accident  years  ago?"  he  said  as  they  descended  the 
stairs. 


Best  Black  and  White  —  Landscape 
Pete  Ledoux 


Judy  Ilkovich 


POEM  FOR  AN  UN  KISSED  FROG  PRINCE 

You  laughed 

Even  though  you  heard 

I  he  clock  strike  twelve 

When  I  announced  I  was  a  pumpkin, 

Coach  no  more,  my  horses  mice  again. 

Did  I  really  hide  my  pain  so  well  — 

In  a  fairy  tale  you  never  read 

Or  had  somehow  managed  to  forget  — 

That  you  felt  justified 

When  next  we  met 

To  be  annoyed  that  I  had  changed? 

I  never  laughed  at  you, 

Clutching  frantically  at  the  reins 

Of  your  white  steed, 

Your  free  hand  brandishing 

A  plastic  slipper 

Crafted  for  the  princess 

I  would  never  be. 

A  friend  might,  in  return. 
Grant  me  my  pumpkin  destiny. 


Paula  Nelson 
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ODE  TO  A  FRIEND  ON  HIS  FIFTH  BIRTH  DA  Y 


Dear  old  Smedley  — 

You  sunny,  fuzzy  feline. 

You  came  to  us 

In  the  refrigerator  of  that  winter, 

Your  matted  fur 

Stinking  of  past  conquests. 

Our  cats  knew  you  were  there 

And  so  did  we. 

A  Ithough  you  fled  back 

Through  the  cat  hole, 

The  pungence  of  your  presence 

Lingered  on. 

And  when  we  fed  you, 
You  had  no  expectation 
Of  generosity. 
But  you  knew  how 
To  give  grave  thanks 
For  the  courtesies  of  life. 

You  came  to  me, 

Smiling  and  stinking  in  benignity 

And  rolled  over 

To  be  rubbed  upon  the  tummy. 

What  could  I  say 

But,  "Stay  with  us,  I  pray?" 

We  sent  you  to  the  vet's 
For  renovations, 
A  nd  you  came  back 
Shorn  down  to  skin 
With  naught  but  tufts 
Of  fur  on  face  and  tail. 


Your  feral  stench  was  gone, 

Replaced  by  chemicals. 

But  you  purred 

For  seven  solid  days 

A  nd  patted  us  upon  the  cheek 

With  great,  soft  double  paws. 

We  gave  you  home 
And  comfort  and 
Other  cats  to  chase, 
And  you  gave  us 
A  cat's  love 
And  a  mouse. 

All  that  was  five  years  gone, 
And  still  you  stand 
Upon  my  desk  and  purr 
A  nd  rub  your  face 
Against  my  chin. 

Dear  old  Smedley! 

Would  you  mind  so  very  much 

Not  trailing  that  old 

Feather  duster  tail 

Across  my  nose? 


George  Hoar 


Judy  Scanlon 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  PERSE  CASTLE 

Whence  upon  a  time  I  cannot  recall. 

a  young  girl  became  a  queen  and  darkness  did  fall. 

On  the  succeeding  day  she  ascribed  her  own  duties 

and  hoarded  together  her  soldiers  fine  booties. 

The  figurehead  king  though,  was  wild  and  rambunctious 

and  his  friend  up  to  then  somewhat  presumptuous. 

The  queen  was  thin,  blonde  and  faced  somewhat  fair, 

a  demon's  disguise  for  a  large  rabid  bear. 

The  figurehead  king  craved  women,  jousts  and  wine, 

a  most  unmistakable,  foreshadowing  sign. 

As  the  legend's  been  kept,  by  word  of  the  mouth, 

the  king's  friend  was  filthy  and  dire,  a  despicable  louse. 

Until  could  be  found  the  lost  bastard  heir, 

the  king  must  stop  murder  between  the  louse  and  the  bear. 

Well  the  king  did  love  wine,  as  we  know  from  before, 

and  on  the  eve  of  the  harvest  he  drank  dry  the  stores. 

Now  that  he  was  drunk,  the  louse  made  his  move, 

so  sneakily  and  stealthily  that  it  still  can't  be  proved. 

He  infuriated  and  enraged  the  disguised  demon's  bear, 

so  that  she  ate  up  the  king  as  much  as  she  dare. 

She  then  looked  about  for  the  presumptuous  friend 

in  the  hope  of  bringing  him  to  a  similar  end. 

She  trapped  him  and  bit  into  his  dire  matured  blood, 

and  fell  to  her  death  with  a  resounding  thud. 

Evil  now  legitimately  owns  the  kingdom's  High  Chair; 

yet  that  louse  on  the  throne  is  the  lost  bastard  heir. 


Lee 
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Keith  Fretschl 
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PICTURE  PARADISE 

The  simp  shot 

STOP 

moments  preserved  on  paper 

STEP  BACK 

that  laugh,  that  closeness  captive 

THINK 

toothpaste  act  memories  of  beautiful  people 

PLAN 

that  life  of  everlasting  laughter 

ACTION 

sparkle,  clean,  together  .  .  .  no  go. 

REACT 

unreal  worlds  bought  &  stored 

SNAP 

hey  pal .  .  .  there  we  were 

ADMIRE 

paper  proof  to  falsify  life. 

Isabelle  Cramer 


Bruce  Sullivan 
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E.  Paul  Oberlander 


EVENING  ON  FLAX  POND 

Tall  and  graceful, 
roots  planted  deep, 
guardian  pines  circle 
the  precious  jewel 
which  lies  in  a  bed 
of  crystal  powder. 
And  the  sapphire  moves, 
lifting  on  the  night 
wind  to  catch  chilled 
moonlight .  .  . 
And  frosted  ripples 
radiate  in  gentle, 
ever-widening  rings 
to  bathe  the  trunks 
of  silent  sentinels. 
And  they  bend  low 
to  hear  secret  whispers 
and  return  soft  caresses, 
And  the  quiet  night 
surrounds  them  .  .  . 

Gwendolyn  A.  Viola 
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FATHER  CHRISTMAS 


I  loved  that  once  a  year  man, 

He  was  not  like  the  other  you, 

who  bought  my  love  for  quarters 

tossed  everyday 

upon  the  kitchen  table. 

"For  Skinny,"  you  shouted, 

so  loud  that  I,  one  floor  up, 

and  still  in  bed,  could  hear. 

You  never  learned  my  name, 

for  I  was  one  of  seven 

and  you  could  never  keep  us  straight. 

But  the  other  you,  came 
with  reindeer  and  mistletoe. 

A  jolly  man,  pillow  plump, 

sitting  all  lit  up 

next  to  the  Christmas  tree. 

And  at  his  feet  were  heaps 

of  presents,  ribboned  and  ready 

for  opening. 

I  watched  as  he 

played  with  the  little  ones, 

in  their  new  terry  robes 

and  pink  bunny  slippers, 

clapping  and  calling, 

"me  next,  Santa,  me  next!" 


I  wondered  as  he  read  the  names 
and  delivered  each  gift  to  just 
the  right  pair  of  reaching  hands. 

I  waited, 

standing  in  the  darkest  corner, 

while  he, 

laced  with  mama's  eggnog, 

called  out  for  me. 

I  never  moved 

while  he  tried  to  place  the  face 
that  fit  the  name.   Then  .  .  . 
always  a  magic  moment,  his  eyes 
lit  with  recognition,  and  he  rose, 
placed  the  gift  in  my  ready  arms, 
gently  kissed  my  forehead  and  said, 
"For  my  pretty  little  Chris,"  and 
never  knew,  that  gift  was  the 
greater  one. 

But, 

in  the  years  to  follow, 

the  little  ones  grew 

and  you  stopped  playing  Santa. 

Then  I  was  left  with 

a  nickname  no  longer  true, 

and  quarters  on  the  table. 


Christine  Cox 
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WINTER  KILL 

I  envy  the  leafs  demise 
before  that  bitter  chill. 
If  only  I,  too,  could  loose 
from  brittle  limbs, 
rise,  twirling  fiery  skirts 
in  death-dance, 
then  silently  drift 
to  winter's  gate. 

But  I  tremble  in  Autumn's  breath 
and  like  the  last  leaf 
cling  desperately 
against  that  final  frost. 

Christine  Cox 


Sheryl  Marr 
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Best  Black  and  White  —  School 
Judy  Scanlon 
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E.  Paul 
Oberlander 


INVITATION 

Time  past  —  a  handful  of  sand, 
Trickling  through  the  fingers 
Of  thought.  Sometimes 
The  grains  are  diamond 
And  sometimes  garnet. 
But  most  often  they  are 
Only  quartz. 

I  sift  the  sand  of  memory. 

Those  days  that  are  diamonds 

Strike  the  surface  of  my  mind, 

Scattering  and  glinting 

In  the  sun  — 

So  many  moments  of  joy, 

So  many  seconds  of  comfort. 

And  those  days  that  are  garnets, 

They  too  scatter  in  my  reflection 

And  lie  there  glinting 

Bui  they  glow  with  the  color  of  blood 

A  nd  of  sorrow  — 

So  many  hours  of  pain, 

So  many  minutes  of  rue. 

But  those  days  that  are  quartz, 

Counterfeit  diamonds, 

Have  worn  away  my  life  — 

Moment  by  moment  — 

Without  ever  attracting  notice. 

They  bring  me  neither  joy  nor  sorrow  — 

Merely  the  erosion  of  age. 

They  do  not  scatter  within  my  thought 

Or  glint  in  the  sun. 

They  heap  up,  only  to  be  washed  away 

With  tears  or  to  be  blown 

By  the  whirlwinds  of  emotion, 

Each  anonymous,  cutting  facet 

Grinding  —  polishing  —  pitting. 

There  are  diamonds  too  and  garnets 

In  the  future. 

Pray  God  the  garnets  will  be  rare. 

And  the  quartz  of  time 

Must  wear  us  both  away  in  the  end. 

Come  —  gather  diamonds  with  me 

While  yet  we  may. 

George  Hoar 
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CRITICISM 

Images  and  music,  music  and  images  — 

Is  that  all  there  is  to  art? 

Does  the  sun  just  arise, 

Or  does  it  really  thrust  its  way 

Through  the  mists  of  the  dawn? 

Do  the  fingers  merely  pluck 

At  the  strings  of  the  guitar, 

Or  do  they  stir  latent  chords 

Of  atavistic  memory? 

Does  music  wake  the  ancient  worshiper? 

Are  the  words  of  a  poem 
Merely  gingerbready  ways 
Of  saying  commonplace, 
Or  do  they  carry  their  listener 
Into  the  heart  of  things? 

Is  the  flat,  painted  surface 

But  illusion, 

Or  does  it  carry  vision 

To  the  eye  it  was  meant  for? 

Does  it  speak  the  painter's  mind  — 

Or  his  hand? 

I  don't  know.  Singing  words 

And  bright  images  are  fine 

But  they  cannot  replace  the  touch  of  life, 

Or  its  taste,  or  its  smell 

Or  the  way  in  which  its  spirit  catches  me. 

Yet  I  would  say  at  a  guess 
That  the  earth  without  art 
Would  be  a  planet  without  men  — 
Somehow  flat, 
Instead  of  round. 

Geor«e  Hoar 
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SUN  DA  Y  MORNING 

Early  morning  — 
All  so  still 

Slowly  the  shadows  wane 
The  light  of  day  filters 

Beside  me  is  gentle  breathing 
There  is  warmth  in  his  sleep 

Sunday  morning  — 
/  hear  not  the  bustle 

nor  the  sounds  of  workers 

or  players 

Beyond  my  door 
The  child  awakens 

She  calls  to  me 

I  arise  quickly  to  greet  her 

The  day  begins  — 

Wet  diapers 

and  a  change  of  clothes 

She  drinks  her  milk 
and  I  my  tea 

My  love_  gently  sleeps 
for  it's  Sunday 
a  day  of  rest 

Somehow,  I  know  I'm  not  alone 
Other  mothers  have  also  risen 

Like  my  mother  and  I 
the  mornings  are  the  same 

Children  are  so  full  of  life 
Each  morning  is  full  of  curiosity 

The  morning  hours  belong 

to  children 

and  mothers  — 

who  pacify  the  tears 

so  that  their  lovers  may  sleep 

And  a  Woman  is  made  of  such  — 
of  children 
of  lovers 

And  the  sweet  gentle 
Sunday  morning 
is  a  morning  of  love 

Such  is  my  Sunday  prayer 
May  there  be  always 
the  gentle  sweet  mornings 
my  child  —  my  love 

Maria  A.  Staiti  Pearson 


FLOWERS  FROM  THE  WOODS 

She  brings  me  flowers  from  the  woods  — 

Assorted  daisies,  an  already  drooping  aster, 

Some  small,  star-shaped  weed  that  drops 

Plump-feathered  parachutes  on  my  kitchen  table. 

Her  smile  is  shy,  half-proud, 

As  she  awaits  the  praise 

I,  too,  feel  is  her  due. 

Dismayed. 

I  hesitate, 

Searching  for  appropriate  words 

To  reward  this  child  — 

Woman, 

Once     and  still     my  mother 

Become,  somehow,  my  daughter 

Through  the  sly  shift  of  weights 

Upon  a  scale 

A  Iways  dimly  known 

But  never  menacing 

Till  now. 

Paula  Nelson 
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"THE  WHITENESS  OF  DIVORCE" 

With  our  daybreak  came  finality. 
The  steady  stream  of  death. 
The  voice  that  warns  it's  over. 
The  screams  that  can't  be  kept. 

I've  packed  away  the  white  dress. 
You've  eaten  all  the  cake. 
A  nd  all  that's  left  is  frosting 
On  the  wedding's  china  plate. 

So  it  seemed  we  held  the  future 

In  a  grasp  so  firm. 

The  whiteness  of  the  sheets 

Contrasts  the  darkness  we  have  learned. 

And  we  pack,and  part  in  sorrow 
Based  on  circumstantial  lie 
A  nd  like  white  roses  you  have  sent  me 
Our  love  is  left  to  die. 


Cheri  Sanders 
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Terri  Warren 


MORNING:  MY  SON  A  T  THE  PIANO 

Curled  in  an  old  chair 

In  my  flannel  nightgown 

I  sip  cocoa,  smiling 

A  t  the  dedicated  frown 

Beneath  his  uncombed,  sunlit  hair, 

As  his  bottle  bangs  out  a  cacophony. 


Pamela  Phipps 


//  may  be  melody 

When  his  fingers  span  the  keys. 

Still,  I  hear  a  joyful  sound 

I  would  not  trade  for  skilled  sonatas 

Played  in  renowned  concert  halls  — 

Not  even  for  an  opportunity 

To  preen,  first  row,  orchestra, 

Flaunting  a  proud  orchid 

On  my  beaded  evening  gown. 


Paula  Nelson 
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MIDNIGHTS  CHILD 

Each  night  she  hid  in  her  attic  room, 
quivering  beneath  a  dust  coverlet. 
A  nd  still  their  angry  voices 
filtered  through  the  slatted  floor. 

She  cowered  beneath  spider  webs 

that  clung  from  yellowed  ragged  window  shades  — 

shades  that  flapped  in  ghostly  breeze, 

allowing  night's  devils  entry. 

She  should  have  been  afraid 

of  cobweb-walls  and  unlatched  trunks,  beckoning  — 

of  shadows  cast  by  intangible  things 

and  creaking  unseen  steps 

causing  dust  upon  the  floor 

to  mingle  with  moonlight's  violet  torch. 

But  more  she  feared  that  evil  thing 

which,  turning  mother  against  father, 

flung  screaming  voices  up  the  stairs, 

whining  down  the  halls,  begging  entrance 

through  a  keyhole. 

Shrill,  angry  voices 

trying  to  find  her  hiding  room. 

She  closed  her  eyes, 

covered  her  ears, 

she  did  not  wish  to  hear,  to  see 

those  strangers. 

But  then  .  .  . 

"Safe"  the  window  shade  slapped  the  window  pane, 

"Safe"  the  floor  rasped  beneath  her  rising  weight, 

she  touched  the  shade, 

it  sprang  up  and  'round 

spinning  laughter  down  the  glass. 

And  now  the  stars  joined  in  winking  merriment. 

The  moon  removed  its  milk-cloud  cape 

and  turned  her  attic  room  from  violet  shadows 

to  quiet  blue. 

Lifting  the  window,  she  felt  a  warm  wind  stroke  her  face, 

while  crickets  and  night  owls  sang 

a  strange  melody. 

She  hummed  along  in  her  own  lullaby. 
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She  breathed  the  night, 
it  filled  her  veins, 
and  she  became  transparent 
against  the  world  downstairs. 


Christine  Cox 
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SUMMERS  PAST 

I  live 

among  watermelon  seeds 

and  lemon  rinds 

of  our  summers  past. 

I  wait 

for  seeds  to  once  again 

be  watermelons 

and  lemon  rinds  to  color 

our  frosted  drinks. 

But  the  soil  has  blown  to  sand 

and  the  seeds  will  never  root. 

With  only  remnants 

to  feed  my  mind, 

I  hunger 

yet  cannot  leave 

the  memories  behind. 

Christine  Cox 
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BALANCE 

If  at  the  end 

God  grant  me  time  enough 

To  look  upon  my  life 

with  d  is  passion, 

How  do  you  think 

That  I  will  carry  out  the  task? 

If  you  think  that  I 

Will  waste  the  precious  seconds 

Groveling  in  fear  or 

W retching  with  disgust 

Over  past  mistakes, 

You  are  mistaken. 

God  and  I  have  known 

These  errors  well  enough 

To  have  reached  accommodation. 

Au  contraire,  /  shall 

Look  upon  the  things  which  I  have  done 

As  I  would  were  they  performed 

By  the  son  I  never  had. 

I  have  been  arrogant  and  cruel 

At  the  cost  of  those  I  love, 

But  I  have  loved, 

If  not  "wisely",  surely  well. 

And  those  who  have  felt  the  lash  of  the  tongue 

Have  felt  far  oftener 

The  caress  of  fingertips. 

I  have  tried  where  I  could 

To  give  full  value  in  repayment 

For  the  gifts  I  have  received, 

And  if  I've  failed 

To  achieve  this  weight-for-weight, 

Don't  we  all? 

At  least  the  ones  whom  I  have  loved 

Have  known  that  they  were  loved. 

Dear  friend,  remember  this, 

As  will  God  and  I, 

At  the  end. 

George  Hoar 
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LA  CUCARACHA 

by  Judy  Scanlon 


At  3:00  a.m.  Hugh  was  awakened  by  a  strange,  scratch- 
ing, scuttling  sound  out  in  the  kitchen.  Slowly  he  rolled  his 
massive  four  hundred  pounds  out  of  bed  and  walked  out  to 
investigate.  The  second  he  pressed  the  illumination  button, 
a  very  large  cockroach  jumped  out  of  the  garbage  container 
and  started  to  scurry  across  the  floor. 

"How  the  hell  did  you  get  in  here?  I  just  had  the  place 
fumigated  last  week." 

Halfway  across  the  floor  the  cockroach  stopped,  turned, 
and  looked  at  Hugh,  its  antennae  twitching,  smelling  the  air. 
Hugh  began  to  get  very  neverous.  Cockroaches  always  ran 
away  and  hid.  But  insects  weren't  what  they  used  to  be, 
he  thought.  He  knew  a  bite  from  a  roach  this  large  could 
possibly  kill  him. 

"Run,  damn  you!" 

The  roach's  compound  eyes  just  glared  at  him.  Hugh 
thought  this  latest  pesticide  was  supposed  to  be  effective 
against  these  dangerous  pests.  In  the  past,  the  little  devils 
just  built  up  immunities  to  the"  poison.  They  even  utilized 
it  by  storing  the  poison  in  glands  developed  through  evo- 
lutionary adaptation.  When  they  bit  an  animal,  the  con- 
centrated pesticide  was  then  injected  into  the  victim,  usually 
killing  it. 

The  roach  took  a  few  steps  forward.  Hugh  pressed  a 
button,  opening  one  of  the  drawers.  He  extracted  a  large 
cookbook,  and  with  careful  aim,  tossed  the  book  on  top  of 
the  roach.  The  book  started  to  take  off  across  the  floor  at 
an  amazing  speed,  considering  that  the  volume  was  quite 
large  in  comparison  with  the  three  inch  size  of  the  insect. 
Hugh  then  jumped  on  top  of  the  book  with  all  his  immense 
weight.  He  was  quite  surprised  that  it  was  a  good  thirty 
seconds  before  the  sound  of  the  insect's  protective  armor 
being  crushed  was  heard.  He  didn't  even  look  under  the 
book.  Tomorrow  he  would  program  the  computer  cleaning 
unit  to  get  rid  of  the  roach,  the  book,  and  look  for  any  signs 
of  other  insects  around  the  flat. 

Hugh  lay  in  bed  for  hours  listening  for  more  scratching, 
scuttling  noises.  He  knew  the  latest  science  journals  were 
correct.  Insects  had  been  suspected  of  developing  intelli- 
gence. That  roach  had  purposefully  defied  him  in  defense 
of  its  food.    Fitfully  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  Hugh  stepped  onto  the  moving  side- 
walk going  towards  the  center  shopping  complex.  He  needed 


to  get  out.  He  only  wished  there  were  some  trees  and  birds 
around.  He  hadn't  seen  too  many  birds  in  his  life.  His 
parents  had  hold  him  a  lot  about  them  when  he  was  a  boy 
and  he  had  seen  a  lot  of  pictures.  The  DDT  and  PCB's  had 
killed  off  the  birds.  Then  the  population  of  insects  had 
increased  and  destroyed  most  of  the  trees.  Hugh  hated  him- 
self for  depending  on  the  insects  for  his  means  of  income. 
He  owned  a  company  that  made  special  metal  coffins  for 
the  rich  who  wanted  to  keep  the  insects  out  of  their  final 
resting  places  a  few  extra  years.  Hugh  had  decided  a  long 
time  ago  that  he  would  be  cremated. 

Farther  down  the  road  Hugh  saw  Mrs.  Blimpington 
and  old  Grandma  Sneedly  gossiping  out  on  the  porch.  Every 
town  has  a  Blimpington  and  Sneedly,  Hugh  mused.  He 
knew  Mrs.  Blimpington  disliked  him  because  he  would  not 
sell  her  a  metal  coffin  cheap  for  her  dead  parakeet.  As  he 
sail  by  he  purposefully  started  whistling  a  few  bars  of 
"The  Worms  Crawl  In,  The  Worms  Crawl  Out."  The  two 
women  looked  horrified  and,  in  a  huff,  waddled  their  bulk 
into  the  house  to  resume  watch  out  the  window. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Ralph  Markem  heaved  his  huge 
body  up  onto  the  sidewalk  next  to  Hugh. 

"How  is  everything,  Hugh?" 

"As  good  as  can  be  expected,  I  guess.  And  you, 
Ralph?" 

"Not  so  good.  My  daughter  Mary  is  losing  weight. 
She's  down  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  five  pounds." 

"I'm  sorry,  Ralph.   Can  anything  be  done?" 

"The  doctors  are  working  on  it.  My  wife  is  going  to 
pieces  over  it.  She  keeps  saying  she  sees  bugs  in  our  house. 
Yesterday  she  said  a  cockroach  came  out  and  stole  some 
scraps  of  meat  off  the  counter.    She's  seeing  things." 

"How  do  you  know  she  didn't  see  it?  Those  things 
are  getting  smart,"  said  Hugh. 

"You  can't  tell  me  that  a  roach  waited  for  her  to  cut 
up  that  meat  and  then  came  out  in  broad  daylight  to  snatch 
food.  It  also  couldn't  have  possibly  known  that  my  wife 
won't  kill  anything.    She's  under  a  lot  of  strain,  I  guess." 

Hugh  kept  quiet.  What  kind  of  vicious  circle  had  we 
created,  he  thought.  Now  Mary  Markem  is  losing  weight. 
The  average  weight  of  an  adult  human  is  between  three 
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hundred  fifty  and  four  hundred  pounds.  Over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  when  DDT  and  its  counterparts  were  first  used, 
the  human  and  animal  bodies  took  them  in  in  their  food. 
The  poison  was  then  stored  in  the  fatty  tissue.  DDT  kept 
building  up  so  much  that  the  body  had  to  put  on  fat  in 
order  to  store  the  poison.  If  not,  the  poison  would  go  into 
the  bloodstream  and  kill.  To  lose  weight  was  to  force  the 
poison  into  the  system.    Poor  Mary  Markem,  thought  Hugh. 

Being  fat  wasn't  so  bad,  he  thought.  We  had  adapted. 
Moving  sidewalks  were  installed  so  people  did  not  have  to 
exercise.  Our  legs  were  not  very  strong  anymore,  and  to 
do  much  of  anything  like  walking  or  moving  around  exces- 
sively would  put  too  much  strain  on  the  already  over- 
burdened heart.  Now  all  there  was  to  do  was  wait  until  you 
could  get  off  earth  where  you  could  grow  unsprayed  food 
and  get  away  from  the  ever-growing  numbers  of  insects.  A 
successful  colony  had  been  started  on  the  moon.  The  planet 
Alpha  B-3  was  soon  to  be  looked  into.  Also,  Hugh  had  a 
lot  of  money.  That  was  the  only  way  he  could  be  one  of 
the  first  people  off  Earth.  That  was  one  thing  that  hadn't 
changed,  he  thought.    You  could  still  buy  people  off. 

He  got  off  the  sidewalk,  silently  waved  goodbye  to 
Ralph,  and  went  into  the  Computer  Mall.  In  the  lobby  he 
pushed  the  button. marked  Pest  Control.   A  woman  answered. 

"Quixland  Pest  Control.  We  exterminate  the  best,  any 
kind  of  pest." 

Hugh  said,  "Yes,  1  had  my  flat  fumigated  last  week  and 
there  are  still  cockroaches  in  my  kitchen." 

There  was  silence  as  the  woman  covered  the  phone 
and  mumbled  something.    Then  a  man  came  on. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir.    Did  our  company  do  the  job?" 


"Yes." 

"We  are  terribly  sorry,  but  that  was  our  newest  formula. 
We  don't  have  anything  stronger  or  newer.  We  are  closing 
soon.  Those  damn  bugs  build  up  immunities  to  our  pesti- 
cides faster  than  we  can  improve  them." 

Hugh  wasn't  surprised.  He  was  scared,  but  not  sur- 
prised. He  knew  the  day  would  come  when  nothing  would 
work.  Well,  he  thought,  I've  got  money,  and  I'm  going  to 
use  it  before  I'm  not  around  to.  I'll  go  to  Space  Experi- 
ment Association  and  buy  my  way  to  the  moon  colony.  I'm 
a  coward  and  I'll  admit  it.  Hell  with  my  business.  The 
cockroaches  can  have  it  for  all  I  care.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned it's  survival  of  the  fittest  from  now  on. 

That  night  Hugh  couldn't  sleep.  He  watched  the  late 
edition  of  the  news.  Same  old  stuff:  Insects  developing 
strange  abilities;  crop  producers  unable  to  deal  with  the 
insects;  human  life  span  discovered  to  be  on  the  decline 
because  of  obesity.  Hugh  chuckled.  Another  unchanged 
occurrence:     news  was  still  depressing. 

Tomorrow  he  was  scheduled  to  go  down  to  Space  Ex- 
periment Association  to  have  a  brief  training  session  before 
leaving  for  Moon  Colony.  He  punched  on  the  computer 
over  his  bed  and  put  the  head  scanner  cap  on  his  head.  In 
a  matter  of  seconds  the  computer  had  felt  out  his  exhausted 
condition,  synthesized  the  remedy,  and  deposited  a  sleeping 
pill  into  the  cup  beside  Hugh's  bed.  Hugh  took  it.  It  was 
fast.  Within  minutes  he  began  to  feel  drowsy.  Well,  he 
thought,  tomorrow  I'll  be  out  of  this  town,  and  in  a  few 
more  days,  off  this  planet.  I'll  do  anything  to  escape  death 
from  those  lousy  bugs.  Then  he  was  in  a  sound  sleep. 
Everything  was  peaceful  and  quiet,  except  for  the  strange 
.  .  .  scratching  .  .  .  sounds. 

Larry  LeGault 
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THOUGHTS  ON  A  BROTHER 

Off  you  all.   You  bastards 

Hate  runs  rampant  in  my  soul 

Angry.  I'm  angry! 

Hell  and  fire  sprouts  from  my  nostrils 

But  I  love  you  all 

Scowling  faces  that  are  ignorant 
Ignorant  of  the  disguise 
Using  the  masses  as  a  cover 
I  am  wounded 

I  am  as  dangerous  as  the  animal 
An  animal  who  is  in  pain 
I  who  have  nothing  to  lose 
I  love  you  all 

I  am  the  smiling  face 

I  was  the  "smile"  of  the  swagger 

Cynicism  is  my  lifeblood 

Hatted  is  the  element  of  my  continuance 

I  love  you  all 

You  don't  see  the  face 

I  blend  with  the  crowd  well 

I  the  pall  bearer 

I  seek  the  death  within 

I  cannot  cast  it  out 

I  love  you  all 

The  beauty  I  behold  is  twisted 
The  keeper  of  my  being  is  here 
She  is  everywhere 
She  is  mine 
I  love  you  all 

The  sweat  on  my  feverish  brow 
Drops  of  misty  dew 
Death  has  claimed  me  within 
Peace  is  a  cool  crisp  breeze 
I  loved  you  all. 

Jim  Pilkenton 
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"THE  MORNING  REALIZATION" 

by  Cheri  Sanders 


The  sun  shone  before  she  was  ready  to  rise.  She  walked 
barefoot  through  the  shade  drawn  living  room,  barely  glanc- 
ing at  his  picture;  perhaps  wishing  it  wasn't  there.  The 
harsh  glare  from  the  kitchen  light  couldn't  compare  with 
the  bright  edge  of  dawn.  A  pause  of  hesitation  before 
opening  the  shutters,  and  the  snap  of  them  closing  quickly 
echoed,  accompanied  by  the  laughter  of  children  playing  in 
the  vacant  lot  next  door.  The  reflection  of  her  hands  in  the 
shiny  metal  of  the  toaster  was  hardly  complimentary.  The 
small,  delicate  fingers  holding  the  butter  knife  were  nail- 
bitten  and  shook  with  the  nervousness  that  comes  with  the 
worry  of  pain,  the  worry  of  people,  and  the  worry  of  pain 
because  of  people.    A  vicious  circle.    Thoughts  of  suicide 


intrigued  her.  The  ceasing  to  exist.  A  means  to  the  end. 
The  end  of  worry.  Like  a  long  sleep  of  peacefulness  came 
the  image  of  death.  She  liked  peace  of  mind.  She  liked 
sleep.  Then  should  she  like  death?  The  toaster  reflected  the 
diamond  on  her  finger.  The  bits  of  sun  seeping  through  the 
shutters  cast  off  a  mocking  glow  from  the  knife  in  her  hands. 
She  moved  it  easily  back  and  forth  across  her  wrist.  She 
carefully  removed  her  watch.  The  actress  sliced  quickly 
and  let  the  knife  drop  to  the  floor.  The  toast  was  done  and 
the  mechanics  of  the  toaster  echoed  with  a  resounding  pop. 
Still  accompanied  by  children's  laughter,  (why  didn't  they 
go  home?),  she  picked  up  the  knife  and  began  to  butter  the 
toast.    The  show  must  go  on. 
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Joe  Walker 


THE  SEA  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 

Your  hands  green  and  blue  creep  up  to  the  soft  grassy  land; 

Tiny  living  creatures  crawl  out  from  under  you  into  the  golden  grains  of  sand. 

Gulls  soaring  in  the  sky  hover  over  you  so  beautiful  and  bare- 
Sounds  of  their  voices  shout  out  into  blowing  forces  of  air. 

Your  scuttering  feet  collide  with  the  surface  of  each  boulder; 

Wooden  crafts  laid  down  on  you  soon  fade  from  your  salt-filled  shoulders. 

Your  elbows  peak  up  into  the  air  and  skip  right  back  to  your  sides; 
The  sun  acknowledges  its  brilliance  causing  your  glitter  to  hide. 

You're  evil  as  a  demon  but  peaceful  as  a  god; 

Yet  your  body  is  moved  by  the  blowing  wind's  laud. 

You  nurture  us  with  the  many  delicacies  that  you  supply; 
Which  gives  us  great  faith  in  you  and  a  belief  of  unreality  that  no 
human  could  ever  die. 

Carlotta  Gonsalves 
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The  staff  of  Sea  Change  did  not  influence 
the  judges'  decisions. 

And  many  special  thanks  to  Uncle  Dan. 
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